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Mutual Insurance 


Has Stood the Test of Time 


HE first fire insurance 
im founded in 
1696 and which now has 
more than fifteen million 
dollars in resources, is a 
mutual. 


The largest life insur- 
ance company in the 
world, with resources of 


more than a billion and a 
quarter dollars, isa mutual 
company and is more than 


fifty years old. 


There are a number of 
mutual casualty companies 
that are not only sound in 
principle but also finan- 


cially. 


Dividends alone are not enough for all of 


these ereat companies to have survived — 


it is the service rendered that has made 


them successful — 


Mutual insurance has stood the test of time. 


The First casualty company of any kind organized in America 


AMERICAN MUTUAL 


LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


Executive Offices: 142 BERKELEY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. Branches in principal cities 


peel 
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Federal Hardware and Implement Mutuals 


Retail Hardware Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Minnesota Implement Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
Owatonna, Minn. 


Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
Stevens Point, Wis. 


Ratios to Net Premiums 


Federal Hardware and Stock Companies Average 
Implement Mutuals No Dividends to 
Average Policyholders 


om 2 36% a 54% 
Expense... . 17% Expense... . 44), 


53 98 


These figures are potent evidence 
of what can be done in savings for 
assureds and in providing annually 
for increase of assets and surplus. 








Accomplished Thru Careful Selection 
of Preferred Risks 





Dividends to Policyholders Since Organization 
$13,541,177.58 
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AL ISN’T THIS THE KIND OF SERVICE YOU WANT? 


“The writer wishes to thank you for the speedy adjust- 
ment made on Hudson Coach. It surely is a pleasure to 
do business with an Insurance Company that does not 
quibble over adjustments and handles a customer like 
your Claim Department by making fair and satisfactory 
decisions in adjusting my claim.” 

MICHIGAN TENT & AWNING CO., DETROIT 
“To say that I am pleased with your service is putting it 
mildly. Further, the personnel of your officers and help 
is fine—you have treated me as a gentleman and not one 
who is about to relieve you of an amount of cash. I 
fully expect to be one of your best boosters.” 

UNITED LUMBER & SUPPLY CO., SO. LYON 
“T received your check for $34.67 which you refunded to 
me on my Stutz Touring Car, that amount being due 
me on cancelled insurance. Please accept my very sin- 
cere thanks. I had completely forgotten about the inci- 
dent and it is indeed gratifying to do business under 
such pleasant circumstances.’ 


TAL 





KOBACKER’S, FLINT 
“We wish to say that we always have been very well 
pleased with the services of your company.” 
MARKEY & BELPREZ MFG. CO., DELTA 
“We are very glad indeed to be identified with an organi- 
zation of this kind, and wish to state that our relation- 
ship with you has been very satisfactory and the service 
rendered us all that could be desired.” 
BUHL STAMPING CO., DETROIT 
“Mrs. W. was very much pleased with the manner in 
which this claim was handled and she requested me to 
extend her thanks.” 
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RIVER RAISIN PAPER CO., MONROE 
“T thank you for your check and take this occasion to 
thank you for your promptness and the courtesy of your 
office in the entire matter.’ 
FREDERICK H. MASON, DETROIT 
“T also take this occasion to thank you for the very 
prompt manner in which you have handled this claim. 
Your action has indeed been very satisfacory.” 
DAVID W. OVAITT, FLINT 
“T want to thank you for all the attention you gave me 
on the adjustment on my car. You were very courteous 
and went out of re way to give me service. 
INV MENT SAVINGS CORP., PONTIAC 
“We wish to thank you for the prompt manner in which 
this claim was handled, especially since the information 
which we were able to give you concerning same was 
very meager. It surely is a satisfaction | to have things 
of this kind settled in so prompt a manner.’ 
WAITES, PONTIAC 
“We did not realize that this accident was so serious 
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2 
= and believe that under the circumstances you have made 
2 a very good settlement. Thank you for your prompt 
= attention.” 
= DETROIT COPPER & BRASS R. M., DETROIT 
= “Please accept our thanks for the prompt manner in which 
= you have given this your attention.” 
= ; CAMPBELL, WYANT & CANNON, MUSKEGON 
= “In this connection we wish to express our appreciation 
= of your prompt and efficient handling of this case and 
= feel that the settlement was liberal.” 
= NORTHERN ENGINEERING WKS., DETROIT 
a 
i MICHIGAN fans) MUTUAL 
' eas 
i LIABILITY ¥X COMPANY 
| | ONY 

Park Avenue Park at 
= Building ee 9 ASO Figen Adams 
E = Workmen’s Prostdeut Dependable 
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Every Policy Is Non- Assessable 
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Marine Insurance 
As It Affects Shipping and Commerce 


ODERN Marine Insurance 
M ought more appropriately to 

be called “Transportation In- 
surance.” Its coverage is “multiple 
line” in character, and affords the 
broadest possible protection with 
respect to both the many types of 
property interests involved in mari- 
time ventures and the numerous 
kinds of perils that endanger the 
same. In fact, the modern ‘“ware- 
house to warehouse’ coverage in 
Marine Insurance enables goods to 
be protected against nearly every pos- 
sible transportation hazard from the 
time they leave the shipper’s ware- 
house in the interior of this country, 
through all the various stages of the 
journey either by water or land, un- 
til they are delivered safely into the 
warehouse of the foreign consignee. 
Moreover, water carriers and ship- 
pers of goods by water probably ex- 
ceed all other business interests in 
the extent to which they insure their 
property. 

The cost of hull and cargo insur- 
ance, including insurance of the al- 
lied interests of “freight” and 
“profits and commissions”, consti- 
tutes a vital element in the main- 
tenance of our merchant marine and 
the development of our international 
trade. As compared with fire and 
other forms of property insurance, 
the importance of Marine Insurance 
to our national welfare must not be 
judged by the volume of premiums 
collected, or the amount of property 
insured. Marine premiums in the 
United States may be equal to only 
one-fourth of the fire premiums; yet 
from the standpoint of national in- 
terest, Marine Insurance is equally 
important. Fire rates, owing to the 
comparative absence of international 
competition and to company coopera- 
tion in underwriters’ associations, are 
comparatively non competitive, and 
business interests can therefore more 
easily absorb the costs involved. But 
Marine Insurance 
is essentially in- 
ternational in 
character and thus 
highly — competi- 
tive. Owing to 
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Professor of Insurance and Commerce, 
Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, 
University of Pennsylvania. 
the keen commercial rivalry between 
nations, Marine Insurance has for 
years been regarded as a national 
commercial weapon to be effectively 
used in fostering a*merchant marine 
and in acquiring and controlling im- 
portant channels of trade. A slight 
difference in Marine Insurance rates 
will often, under modern competitive 
conditions in foreign trade, represent 
the difference between operation at 
a gain and operation at a loss. Wil- 
liam W. Bates recognized this 
thought many years ago when he 
wrote in his volume on “The Amer- 
ican Marine”: “Marine Insurance 
bears to commerce the relation of 
body guard rather than mere servile 
attendant Of the active forces 
which influence, control, or forbid 
the employment of shipping, none 
has greater effect than the Marine In- 

surance power.” 


Insurance as a Guarantor 


of Credit 


IN common with other types of in- 
surance, Marine Insurance serves to 
standardize risks scientifically in the 
interest of justice between classes of 
property and between owners in the 
same class; to effect the cheapest 
distribution of 
loss to the ulti- 
mate consumer; 
and, by creating 
certainty out of 
uncertainty, to 
free business ini- 
tiative from the 
curse of worry 
and fear. But spe- 
cial emphasis 
must be assigned 
to Marine Insur- 
ance aS a guaran- 
tor of.credit. It 
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is for this reason chiefly that Ma- 
rine Insurance is so universally and 
so fully employed. Owners 
of vessels or their mortgagees must 
necessarily protect their equities, and 
are willing to pay premiums for such 
protection equal approximately to the 
current rate of interest on the in- 
vested capital. The universal use of 
credit in over-seas transactions makes 
the Marine Insurance certificate one 
of the four documents (often called 
“the commercial set”) which serve 
as a representative substitute for the 
shipment of goods, namely the in- 
voice, the bill of lading, the draft or 
bill of exchange, and the Marine In- 
surance certificate. In the order 
named, these four documents have 
been aptly described as “the mer- 
chant’s bill for the goods,” “the car- 
rier’s receipt for the goods,” “the 
merchant’s payment”, and “the docu- 
ment of guaranty”. Without this 
document of guaranty the other 
documents could be regarded only as 
uncertainties. The bill of exchange 
has revolutionized commercial pro- 
cedure and has made possible the 
enormous expansion in international 
commerce. Yet without the guaran- 
teeing collateral afforded by Marine 
Insurance, the bill of exchange would 
simply represent an unsecured debt 
and could never have attained its 
present status of usefulness. 
Competition between underwriters 
has ever compelled Marine Insurance 
to keep pace with the requirements 
of modern commerce for service by 
way of certainty, speed and con- 
venience in the financing of transac- 
tions. To this end probably more 
than 90 per cent of international 
shipments are insured today under 
some form of “open contract.” Such 
contracts, subject to certain reason- 
able restrictions, automatically cover 
all of the insured’s shipments, ir- 
respective of number, kind, route, or 
carrier. They also give the insured 
the privilege of 
issuing insurance 
certificates 
promptly 
against his insur- 
ance account, as 
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occasion requires for the protection 
of his consignees, bankers or other 
creditors, in much the same manner 
as checks are drawn against a bank 
account. Moreover, where the un- 
derwriter’s standing is unquestioned, 
these certificates may be so worded 
as to give them the attribute of nego- 
tiability. 

We all appreciate the tremendous 
effect produced in commercial rela- 
tions by even a slight variation in the 
interest rate. Let us not forget, 
therefore, that the “document of 
guaranty” is a com- 
ponent part of the 
credit relation. The 
size of the premium 
for that guaranty is 
comparable in effect 
to the: size of the 
rate of interest. The 
two charges must be 
combined and 
viewed as one. An 
increase in premiums 
produces the same 
adverse effect as an 
increase in interest 
rates when competi- 
tion is keen and the 
margin of profit 
small. It would be 
well for legislators 
to keep this thought 
in mind. In_ their 
Marine Insurance 
legislation our States 
have followed a merely provincial 
viewpoint, and the national welfare 
has been thoughtlessly ignored. 
W ith respect to practically every es- 
sential, as will be pointed out later, 
our State legislation needlessly bur- 
dens Marine Insurance with artificial 
and costly restrictions, which in the 
last analysis must be reflected in the 
form of increased premiums. 


Marine Insurance as a Promoter 
of Efficient Operation 


THE function of insurance is by no 
means limited to indemnification for 


loss. An equally great service, which 
all types of insurance should strive to 
give, is the elimination of unneces- 
sary waste or loss in the first instance. 
With respect to this important mat- 
ter, insurance 
companies hold 
a strategic po- 
sition, partly 
because of their 
facilities for re- 
search, and partly 
because of their 
opportunity to ap- 
ply the most ef- 
fective method of 
education to the 
insured, namely 
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education through the pocketbook. 
We are all familiar with the remark- 
able results obtained by fire insurance 
companies through their fire preven- 
tion activities, and by bonding compa- 
nies in reducing embezzlement and 
defaults on trust or contract obliga- 
tions. The same service is also de- 
rived. from Marine Insurance, with 
respect to both the operators of ves- 
sels and the shippers of goods. 

In determining rates of premium, 
Marine underwriters must take cog- 
nizance of the profitableness or un- 
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Fire at Sea Caused by Exploding Oil Tanks 


profitableness of the insured’s in- 
dividual insurance account. The 
demonstrated record of different 
policyholders must, in the interest of 
fair play, be reflected in the premium 
charged each insured. To charge two 
vessel operators or two exporters the 
same rate, when one is careful and 
efficient and the other not, would be 
grossly unjust and tantamount to the 
encouragement of inefficiency and the 
penalizing of merit. When, however, 
carefulness and efficiency are recog- 
nized in the premium charged, the 
erring ship owner or exporter will 
have brought- home to him the im- 
portance of changing his methods 
and the financial reward for’so doing. 
The salutary effect of such education 
through the pocketbook in competi- 
tive international trade cannot be 
over-emphasized. 


Ae. Soe") 


WITH respect to cargo, insurance 
rates depend upon numerous factors 
that relate to the operating efficiency 
of the carrier employed to carry the 
goods on which insurance is desired. 
Reference is had particularly to the 
efficiency of the operating personnel, 
methods of handling and stowing 


cargo, regularity of the service, the 
form of bill: of lading used, the de- 
gree of willingness to settle just claims 
arising from the carrier’s negligence, 
and the extent to which claims have 
arisen in the past. In such matters 
underwriters are guided by the 
proved experience of the individual 
carrier over a sufficient period, and 
justly follow the practice of grouping 
steamship lines into classes on the 
basis of merit and charging cargo 
rates accordingly. Approved lines nat- 
trally have an advantage over inferior 
lines ; and the latter, 
under competitive 
conditions, must, if 
they desire patron- 
age, absorb the ad- 
verse premium dif- 
ferential in their 
freight charges. 
Inefficiency, 
however, is not 
limited to carriers 
alone. Much, if 
not most, of pres- 
ent day waste in 
commerce is 
traceable to the 
indifference an d 
inefficiency of the 
insured himself. 
Aside from 
“moral hazard”, 
as distinguished 
from the incom- 
petency of the in- 
sured, the problem relates essentially 
to loss from theft, pilferage, break- 
age, leakage, and non-delivery. Here 
the underwriter cannot overlook the 
personal equation, and the exporter 
with a demonstrated good record, ob- 
tained through proper handling and 
packing, deserves a better rate than 
that allowed where inefficiency and 
indifference prevail. 

This country is conspicuous for its 
many exporters who fail to avail 
themselves of proper packing meth- 
ods, and it is high time that the folly 
involved be recognized. Neglect of 
efficient packing is a false economy. 
It results in higher insurance costs to 
such exporters, as compared with 
those paid by their foreign com- 
petitors, thus resulting in reduced 
power of compe- 
tition. Sooner or 
later, it means the 
loss of orders be- 
cause of dissatis- 
fied consignees, 
who purchase 
merchandise to be 
delivered on time, 
in good merchant- 
able condition, 
(Continued on 

Page 24) 
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This explosion of corn starch dust occurred in one of the largest factories in the United States. 


Forty-three lives were 


lost and the property damage exceeded $3,000,000. 


PECIAL emphasis has been 
S placed in recent years upon the 

enormous and ever-increasing 
loss of life and property caused by 
fire. Closely related and forming .a 
part of these losses is the toll taken 
by dust explosions and resulting fires 
in the dusty industries of our coun- 
try. It seems now to be generally 
understood that finely divided com- 
bustible dust suspended in air will 
form an explosive mixture, although 
the conditions under which such an 
explosion can occur are not familiar 
to many. Investigations have shown 
that any dust which will burn or 
oxidize readily, when fine enough and 
dry enough to form a cloud in air will 
explode if it comes in contact with a 
source of ignition sufficiently hot to 
ignite it. lor some of the more ex- 
plosive dusts a concentration of 0.04 
ounce in a cubic foot of air will form 
an explosive mixture, and a tempera- 
ture of 540° C. will be sufficient to 
ignite it. 


For a number of years the Bureau 
of Chemistry of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has been study- 
ing in the laboratory the causes 
and fundamental principles of dust 
explosions, investigating dust ex- 
plosions in various types. of 
industrial plants and endeavoring 
to develop methods of preventing 
such explosions... In _ connection 
with this work a record has been 
kept of the explosions  investi- 


_1l. “Dust Explosions’”—National Fire Protec- 
tion Assoeiation, Boston, Mass., 1922. 


History of One of 
the Most Vicious 
Problems of 
Insurance and the 
Means Taken to 
Solve It 


By HYLTON R. BROWN 


gated by or reported to the Bureau. 
A study of the losses in life and 
property taken from this record may 
tend to show the necessity of direct- 
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Mr. Brown is Associate Dust Explosion 
Engineer of the Bureau of Chemistry, 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
‘Washington, D. C. His studies of dust 
explosions both from government records 
and in the field have given him excep- 
tional qualifications for writing with au- 
thority on this interesting subject. 


ing attention towards the elimination 
of this hazard in our industrial plants. 

The record contains a report of an 
explosion as early as 1860. Most of 
the early explosions are reported to 
have occurred in flour mills. The 
records for these early years are, of 
course, incomplete, and the data con- 
tained in the reports are unusually 
meager. Reliable information on the 
life and property losses caused by 
these early dust explosions is not 
available. Many of the early dust 
explosions were probably reported 
simply as fires, and news of those in 
small mills in out-of-the-way places, 
although few in number, probably 
never reached the reporting or 
recording agencies. With the excep- 
tion of a wood-dust explosion at 
Detroit in November, 1874, in which 
11 persons were injured, and an ex- 
plosion of starch dust ina New York 
confectionery plant in 1877, with a 
property loss of $120,000, all of the 
dust explosions on record previous 
to 1880 occurred in flour mills, with 
a combined life loss of 18, injury to 
3, and a property loss which prob- 
ably exceeded $1,000,000. 

> > > 

BETWEEN 1880 and 1890 dust ex- 
plosions in breweries and malt 
houses, wood-working plants, confec- 
tionery plants, and a fur cleaning 
plant, in addition to several in flour 
mills, were reported. Only two lives 
were reported lost but 20 persons 
were reported injured and the prop- 
erty loss is estimated at more than 
$1,000,000. These records also are 
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incomplete. Probably some explo- 
sions were never reported, and the 
information available is often very 
meager. These records show an in- 
crease in the number and variety of 
the industries affected. As manufac- 
turing increased the dust explosion 
hazard increased. 

From 1890 to 1900 the records, 
now somewhat more complete and ac- 
curate, show that flour mills again 
suffered the heaviest losses. Explo- 
sions in a sugar refinery, a soapine 
plant, and a lumber mill were also 
reported. The first grain elevator 
explosion occurred in this period and 
caused the loss of 10 lives and injury 
to five persons. The combined losses 
reported for this 
period amounted 
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8 employees injured, and a property 
loss of approximately $3,700,000. 
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DURING the period 1910 to 1920 
active work was undertaken by vari- 
ous agencies to determine the causes 
of dust explosions and methods of 
preventing them. Early in this period 
the study of dust explosions was un- 
dertaken by the Bureau of Chemistry 
of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture Engineers assigned to conduct 
investigations of explosions reported 
to the Bureau obtained accurate in- 
formation on the cause and the ex- 
tent of the loss in a number of the 
more serious explosions. Although 14 





600,000. Serious losses occurred in 
starch plants, 64 lives being lost and 
79 employees injured in 10 explo- 
sions. The property loss amounted 
to about $3,200,000. In sugar re- 
fineries 10 explosions occurred, one 
of which killed 12 men, injured 24 
men, and destroyed property worth 
approximately $1,000,000, and an- 
other of which injured one employee. 
The property damage in the other 
explosions increased the total mone- 
tary loss for the period in this in- 
dustry to about $1,500,000. Various 
other industries suffered losses dur- 
ing this period. Two explosions were 
reported in rice mills, with a loss of 
more than $300,000, and in the 


six explosions 








to 13 killed, 17 in- 


which occurred in 








jured, and a prop- 
erty loss. esti- 
mated at over 
$1,000,000. 

From 1900 to 
1910 the records 
indicate a_ large 
increase in the 
number of explo- 
sions. No doubt 
the number of 
manu facturing 
plants had in- 
creased and more | 
reliable facilities | 
were available | 
for collecting in- 
formation from 
all parts of the 
country. In- 
creased attention 








malt houses four 
employees were 
j injured and the 
e property loss ex- 


ceeded $500,000. 
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IN the 15 explo- 
sions reported in 
the woodworking 
industry, seven 
lives were lost, 10 
employees were 
injured and much 
property was 
damaged. Other 
industries 
in which explo- 
sions occurred 
during the period 
included an alu- 
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was given to the 
study of dust ex- 
plosions, es pe- 
cially to coal dust explosions in mines. 
In this period the first explosions in 
feed and cereal mills were reported, 
and the losses in flour mills decreased. 
Only one life was lost and one em- 
ployee injured in dust explosions in 
flour mills during this period. Evi- 
dently the activity of millers to re- 
duce these losses in their plants was 
beginning to have some effect. At 
the same time 17 lives were lost and 
3 employees were injured in a grain 
elevator explosion. The losses in feed 
and cereal mills during this period 
were very heavy. Explosions were 
reported in a number of new lines of 
industry, such as starch factories, 
cork handling plants, cotton mills, 
and fertilizer plants. Wood-working 
plants and malt houses also had a 
number of explosions. The combined 
losses for the ten years in the indus- 
tries listed amounted to 28 lives lost, 





The remains of a section of a grain elevator following a 


explosions in flour mills were re- 
ported during this ten-year period no 
lives were lost, only three men were 
injured, and the property loss was 
low in comparison with that in other 
industries. It is generally believed 
that the reduction in the explosion- 
and-fire losses in flour mills during 
the period can be attributed directly 
to the installation of dust control 
equipment. Thirty explosions were 
reported to have occurred in grain 
elevators, with a loss of 34 lives and 
injury to 47 employees. In three of 
these explosions the property loss ex- 
ceeded $1,500,000, with a total loss 
in the 30 explosions reported of more 
than $7,500,000. 

The losses in feed and cereal mills 
for this period were also very heavy, 
with 58 employees killed, 122 injured, 
and a property loss in the 17 explo- 
sions reported of more than $3,- 


minum manufac- 
turing plant, a 
celluloid manu- 
facturing plant, chocolate manufac- 
turing plants, oil cloth factories, 
cork plants, cotton mills, fertilizer 
plants, a powdered milk factory, 
paper mills, phonograph factories, a 
rubber reclaiming plant, shoddy mills, 
spice mills, sulphur grinding plants 
and tanneries. In most of these cases 
the losses were small, but the com- 
bined loss amounted to 19 killed, 42 
injured, and property damage in 
excess of $1,000,000. 

The losses from dust explosions 
and resulting fires for the 10-year 
period, 1910 to 1920, showed the 
urgent need of developing methods 
for preventing such losses. The 
total losses—194 killed, 332 injured, 
and property damage of more than 
$19,000,000—so far exceeded those 
of the previous period that special 
efforts were made to enlist the own- 
ers and operators of dusty plants in 


(Continued on Page 26) 


dust explosion. 














Another Car Gone! 


The Man Who Stole $2,000,000 Worth of Cars 


Tells How He Did It 


By SAMUEL HOPKINS ADAMS 


QC F you leave your bank roll 
| leaning up against the curb, 
somebody’s going to pinch it.” 

Thus, in the plenitude of his ex- 
perience and wisdom, spake Mr. Sid 
Mellish, tilted against the wall (the 
inside wall) of an up-state jail, while 
he gave philosophical consideration, 
through a smoke cloud, to a question 
that I had just put to him. The 
question dealt with the safeguarding 
of automobiles, and it had seemed to 
me that.if anybody could conclusively 
answer it, Mr. Mellish should be that 
man, since for nearly twenty years 
of uninterrupted activity he has con- 
tinuously profited by the carelessness 
of owners who leave their cars at 
loose ends. 

Nobody could look less like an 
automobile thief, or, indeed, any kind 
of thief, than Mr. Mellish, which 
perhaps explains in part how he has 
been able to carry on his enterprises 
all these years without police inter- 
ference more serious than just enough 
to impel him to shift headquarters 
occasionally. As he sat, comfortably 
tipped back in his chair—short, 
plump, twinkling, looking a good ten 
years short of his close-upon-sixty, 
even of speech, soothing of voice, 
with an almost hypnotically confiden- 
tial manner and a 
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over so long a period and to such a 
total of values. Now he is “through ;” 
he has confessed; he is looking for- 
ward to a ten-year sentence with a 
resignation amounting to equanimity, 
content to be sentenced to a New 
York state prison if he may thus 
escape being returned for trial to a 
distant city where he is “wanted.” 
“T know too much to be allowed to 
live long down there,” is his version 
of it. 


No Trick at All 


ON the assurance of my friend, the 
district attorney who took me to see 








him, that I would not reveal his true 
name (“Mellish” is a pseudonym) he 
was willing enough to tell about his 
methods, though he modestly pro- 
fessed that they were perfectly simple 
and that anybody could do the trick 
with a little nerve and forethought. 
What, in particular, did I want to 
know? To my suggestion that he 
could, through his own experience, 
give pointers of the most practical 
value to the automobile-owning pub- 
lic on how not to get one’s car stolen, 
le promptly responded in the epi- 
grammatic sentence quoted above. 

“No,” he continued. “The street’s 
no safer place for your car than it is 
for your kids. Leave either of them 
there regularly and you'll have 
trouble. Better keep them at home.” 

“But the average man wants his 
car handy when he goes about,” I 
pointed out. 

“That’s what makes the game so 
simple. He takes his chances and he 
pretty often loses. You wouldn't 
leave five thousand dollars lying 
around in the gutter, would you?” 

“But a five-thousand-dollar car is 
somewhat more cumbrous to steal 
than a five-thousand-dollar roll of 
bills.” 

“Not much,” was the nonchalant 
reply. “TI stole 





slow, bashful 
smile revealing 
several gold teeth 
of superior work- 
manship— 
he suggested a 
prosperous, 
kindly medical 
practitioner in a 
small city. 
Never having 
served a term in 
prison, that ma- 
lignly efficient 
university 
of crime and its 
stigmata, he had 
neither the atti- 
tude nor the 
speech of the pro- 











fessed crook. Yet 
it may be doubted 
whether any other 
criminal in the 
country has con- 
sistently stolen 











four of ’em in one 
week, five thou- 
sand and up— 
that was _ years 
ago when the big 
cars weren't all 
smeared over 
with identification 
num bers—and 
cleared nearly 
$15,000 on the lot 
with hardly more 
trouble than pick- 
ing up that much 
in bills.” 

“Y¥ ou. must 
have made pretty 
near a million in 
your career, Mel- 
lish,” observed 
the district attor- 
ney. 

“Well, the fact 
is, I don’t know,” 
replied the thief, 
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pearance of ingenuousness. Money 
never meant anything to me. I 


never kept an account, never depos- 
ited a dollar in a bank nor owned a 
security. There were always plenty 
of ways for me to get rid of my 
money before I’d had it long. If 
you figure the value of all the cars 
I've handled in my life, it would be 
nearer two million than one, I guess.” 

“At that rate, there must be a good 
many thousand cars stolen in the 
United States every year,” I said in- 
terrogatively. 

“That’s a safe bet,” said he. “Take 
a ‘soft’ city like Syracuse; there’s 
maybe a thousand cars lifted out of 
that town in a year. I don’t know 
how many are lost in New York. 
You get the police records and mul- 
tiply ‘em by two for luck. Then 
there’s Newark; that’s the next best 
city to New York to operate in; and 
Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Los An- 
geles; say, a hundred thousand cars 
a year stolen and sold for new or 
near-new, and that wouldn't count 
the ones that are junked. 

“It’s the selling end that you've 
got to keep your mind on in this 
game. Getting the stuff is easy as 
taking a drink, but when it comes to 
placing it P 

“But it’s the getting process that 
I’m interested in,” I interposed. 

“Oh, all right! If you want the 
A, B, C’s, I’m perfectly willing to 
tell you how I work, and if you can 
find anything in it that'll warn the 
man that owns a car against having 
it pinched, except to advise him to 
keep his car out of the public streets 
where anybody that wants it can take 
it (but he'll never do it!), you’re wel- 
come. To begin with, I know some- 
thing about cars; all makes. I’ve 
been around garages in pretty much 
all capacities in the last twenty years, 
and I’m what you might call an ex- 
pert mechanic. I always operate 
from a car of my own, when I’m out 
to pick up something—any other way 
is too risky—and with a confederate. 

“Suppose I’ve got a new Ford 
marked down; most of my business 
for the last few years has been in 
Fords; I’ll explain why later. Well, 
[ park my own car right next to the 
marked one. My side partner locates 
the owner and hangs to him ready to 
pass me the signal in case he shows 
up at the wrong time. If he does, 
why, I step lightly out the farther side 
of his boat before he spots me, and 
no harm done; or, if he does get me, 
why, I’ve simply made a mistake in 
the car. You can always get away 
with that on a Ford deal. But it’s a 
long chance against the owner hap- 
pening along, because I generally 
know something of his routine. In 
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my pocket I’ve got four keys, one 
of which will turn any switch in that 
year’s output. Ten seconds at the 
outside is enough to fit the right one. 
Off I drive, leaving my partner to 
follow in the other car, and that’s all 
there is to it.” 

“Except that the alarm is out for 
you within a couple of hours,” put 
in the district attorney. 

“Make it three or four,” amended 
Mr. Mellish. “By the time you've 
reported to headquarters and the 
chief has made you come down there 
and has got through asking you fool- 
ish questions and insulting you for 
losing your car (Mr. Mellish cher- 
ishes a loftly professional contempt 
for the police, who for twenty years 
failed to catch him), it'll be all of 
that. and then what is there to go 
by?” 

“The license ntimbers,” I hazarded. 

“And that’s about all. Well, 
within half an hour at the outside 
the license numbers are changed.” 

“Where?” 

“In the garage, of course.” 

“What garage?” 

“Why, most any garage! You 
don’t for a minute think we could do 
business if the garages were nosy 
about cars that come in for a quick 
change of clothes. They’re in on the 
game, all right.” 

“What! All of them?” 

“Pretty near. There isn’t one ina 
hundred that I can’t run a pick-up 
into and give it the first polishing 
without any questions asked. They’ve 
all got a few cars on hand or ex- 
pected whose pedigree wouldn't bear 
looking into.” 

(My friend, the district attorney, 
who is wise in these matters, tells me 
that Mr. Mellish exaggerates, that 
the higher-class garages are mostly 
straight, but that there are in every 
city of considerable size, and even 
in the country, readily available 
“careless” establishments without 
which the trade could scarcely main- 
tain itself. “I could point out to you 
half a dozen in as many New York 
State cities,” says he, “where it would 
be risking your life to try to get 
above the second floor.”’) 


You Buy Your Own Car Back 


‘“OWHAT does the first polishing 
consist of?’ I inquired of the thief. 
“Substituting for the original plates 
number plates that 1 always have on 
hand for any job, usually a month or 
more old, to avoid suspicion. Knock- 
ing off any conspicuous extras, like a 
spotlight or a distinctive spare holder. 
Maybe altering the inside a little. 
Then I’m ready for the road home. 
Say I’ve picked up my Ford in 





Syracuse, and my headquarters are 
in Rochester. I jog along easy—a 
lot of fellows make the mistake of 
speeding in a stolen car and taking 
chances on being held up, but not me 
—and run her into the home plant 
for finishing.” 

“Your private garage, you mean?” 

“Private nothing! My business 
garage.” 

“Oh, you run a repair business for 
a blind, do you?” 

“Sure, I do! When I was operat- 
ing around New York I had an auto 
farm out in Connecticut. But up- 
State I and my partner do a legiti- 
mate garage business. It’s safer.” 

“I suppose, in that case,” I ven- 
tured, “your customers take some- 
thing of a chance in dealing with 
you.” 

Mr. Mellish was convincingly in- 
dignant. “Not on your life! D’you 
think I’d gyp a regular customer? 
Why, if you came to us with your 
car you'd get as square a deal as 
anywhere else and probably a little 
squarer. Can’t you see? We're 
building a reputation locally as a 
high-class, reliable concern. What's 
more, we never steal local cars, and 
we don’t like to touch a crooked local 
job, even for storage. So we're 
never under suspicion for our 
ground-floor work, and what goes 
en upstairs nobody worries about, 
least of all the police. 

“Well, we take the little Syracuse 
Henry, file off the engine number, 
scrape off the body number, stamp 
in new numbers with dies that we 
always keep on hand, clear off every- 
thing that isn’t regular equipment, 
change the mats, wash her up and 
simonize her, polish up the tires un- 
less the ones on her are pretty near 
new, and—how’d you like to buy a 
mint-new coupé for, say, five hun- 
dred cash? Usually we've got a 
prospect waiting, if not an actual 
order, but if there isn’t a ready sale, 
why, we always know where there’s 
a promising market.” Mr. Mellish 
bestowed upon us his impartial and 
deprecating smile, irradiated by the 
rich and generous gleam of gold. 

“A fence?” I queried. 

The droop of Mr. Mellish’s left 
eye-lid quickened into a wink. “The 
poor sucker we stole the car from. 
Many’s the transaction I’ve pulled on 
the original owner for his own car 
that he’d never think of suspecting 
after I’d dressed it up. In those 
cases we always figure to give a little 
extra discount,” said Mr. Mellish 
kindly; but somehow I harbor the 
suspicion, possibly unworthy, that he 
didn’t altogether mean it. “That 


would only go for the common type 
(Continued on Page 16) 














Insurance Office Management 


Ideas and Ideals Which May Be Applied to Keep 
Overhead Down and Efficiency Up 


By J. WALDO BOND 


Vice-President and General Manager Federal Mutual Liability Insurance Company 
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HIS article, by its title, officers in charge of different divi- 
might indicate that principles sions of the work. This is based on 
of management as applied to the theory, of course, that such de- 

the Home Office of an insurance 


company differ from those applied 
tc any other business. This is 
probably not so except that as ap- 
plied to a Mutual organization there 
are certain features which may be 
stressed and which may have greater 
or less influence in proportion to the 
thoroughness with which the person- 
nel is influenced by the mutuality of 
ull the members. 
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THE term “Management” has as 
niany meanings as there are individ- 
uals attempting to practice the art. 
For successful and efficient resufts 
the term should be interpreted in its 
broadest meaning. It certainly does 
not mean solely the exercise of the 
discipline in an organization, neither 
should it be confined to the veto 
power of one individual. The “Big 
idea, in the 
sense that no one else 
in the outfit really 
counts, is in the dis- 
card and it will be 
observed that in the 
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more successful offices the chief 
executive has at least made an 
effort to distribute the load, to 
give to subordinate officers or depart- 
ment heads genuine responsibility on 
matters of importance. This situa- 
tion can only obtain, however, where 
there has been a very clear under- 
standing between the executive and 
his staff of the general principles of 
the organization. There must, also, 
be in a large measure, harmony as to 
the basic policies to be adhered to. 
These suggestions as to relations 
between the company executive and 
others occupying executive positions 
should, also, be observed right down 
the line. Officers and department 
heads should carry down through 
their respective departments and sub- 
divisions the same general principles. 

Emphasis should be placed on the 
suggestion of giving definite respon- 
sibility to department heads and to 


partment heads and officers have 
demonstrated their ability to handle 
problems of their respective divisions. 
In the large majority of cases it will 
be found that only by this method 
will such department heads and of- 
ficers feel certain that there is an op- 
portunity for advancement and hence 
put their best efforts forward to suc- 
cessfully discharge the responsibilities 
entrusted to them. 
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THERE are many other phases of 
“Management” worthy of attention. 
The limits of this article, however, 
permit of touching only the follow- 
ing, and they are discussed briefly in 
the order mentioned. 


1—Lay out. 
2—Salaries and incentive to effi- 
ciency. 


3—Attendance, vacations. 

4—Labor saving de- 
vices. 

5—Esprit de corps. 

1—Lay out. Too 
much thought and 
attention cannot be 
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given to this subject. Much de- 
pends on the arrangement of any 
good sized organization and a 
great deal of time and effort is 
either saved or lost as the result 


of the location of different depart- 
ments in their relation to other 
activities of the office. The modern 
tendency is toward large open spaces 
with executives, their assistants and 
employes of every character located 
in one clear open space. This is 
many times carried to extreme and 
efficiency is sacrificed for a new idea. 
A careful study of this problem in- 
dicates that with certain limitations 
the open space idea has merit. Ex- 
ecutives and officers should have the 
benefit of private offices, for the pur- 
pose of conferences and meetings. 
More important still, the handling of 
large affairs and the directing of the 
policies of a large organization de- 
mands the opportunity to concentrate 
and the average man today finds it 
difficult to concentrate with the noise 
of many machines and the moving 
about which is necessary in a large 
open office. 
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THE clerical, stenographic and typ- 
ing activities can, however, be carried 
on in the open spaces to advantage. 
The health of the individual is the 
chief consideration in this regard. 
Better light and air is possible and 
work of this character is more easily 
supervised. Even these large open 
spaces should be separated from the 
public entrances and corridors. Ina 
large group the ordinary moving 
about, which should be permitted to 
a minimum degree, does not distract 
the attention of the workers after the 
arrangement has been in operation a 
short time, but the frequent appear- 
ance of strangers and others outside 
the organization makes it difficult to 
hold the strict attention of the work- 
ers on the tasks at hand. 

2—Salaries. Incentives to efficiency. 
One of the most difficult problems 
which confronts any office manager 
is selecting the right man or woman 
for the job. Probably more square 
pegs are used in round holes in this 
respect than in any other and in many 
cases it will be found that the loss 
due to a high percentage of turnover 
is due to the fact that false economy 
has guided the employment manager 
or the department head who hires his 
assistants. 

There are two things that attract a 
high type of employe, both men and 
women. First, the remuneration and 
second, the working conditions, un- 
der which heading should be included 
the respectability of the whole organ- 
ization, or morale, the location and 
the comforts provided by the em- 
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ployer. The features mentioned in 
the second heading generally cannot 
be determined until the employe has 
been in contact with the organization 
for a few days or weeks, but if these 
conditions are below the high stand- 
ard which should obtain, an efficient 
cmploye may be lost and, surely, a 
good part of the money invested to 
instruct this employe has also been 


lost. 
Se Sy 


T HE logical conclusion is, therefore, 
after a careful selection has been 
made, to pay the employe a trifle 
above the market at the start. Ex- 
perience has taught many managers 
that this is economy in the end. 

Outside of the satisfactory condi- 
tions mentioned above, the only 
further incentive to efficiency is some 
method of distributing a bonus. This 
is too big a subject to be discussed 
here. Books have been written on it. 
Many helpful suggestions may be 
found in Lee Galloway’s “Office 
Management, Its Principle and Prac- 
tice.” The Ronald Press Co. 1919. 
Suffice it to say that if the principle 
of paying an entire organization a 
slightly higher wage level than is 
found in similar organizations else- 
where is adopted the question of 
bonus may be laid aside. On the 
other hand, when the employing com- 
pany enjoys a profitable year and the 
funds are available, the continued 
success of the company is quite as 
assured by a distribution of these 
txtra profits among its employes, 
strictly on an equal basis, as by an 
increase of dividends to its policy 
holders. 
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3—Attendance, vacations. The 
question of loss in dollars to a com- 
pany by the tardiness of employes in 
reporting to work at the starting 
hour, and on the return from the 
lunch hour, is a serious one. If all 
office managers would keep an ac- 
curate account of this item the lost 
time from work reduced to dollars 
would stagger most of them. Most 
Mutual companies seem reluctant to 
resort to the time clock, because it 
savors too much of the mill or the 
machine shop, and it need not be used 
if the management’s handling of the 
personnel is on a par with the high 
standard which he expects of his 
workers. One company has attempted 
to tie in the vacation period to the 
attendance record and reports success 
in this direction. Under this systetn 
the regular vacation is a two week 
period with pay, but the employe 
may, by reaching a high standard in 
attendance during a year, earn a third 





week with pay. This idea, together 
with a liberal attitude toward paying 
faithful employes their salary for a 
reasonable period during sickness 
will react, in the final analysis, to the 
benefit of the employing company. 
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4—Labor saving devices. The use 
of these devices is too often delayed 
by a short sighted manager on the 
ground of economy. Much study 
has been given to the saving which 
may be effected by the use of ma- 
chines, by the manufacturer, and in- 
vestigation will show that the worth- 
while device, such as adding ma- 
chines, ediphones, billing machines 
and others, will actually save time 
and money for the buyer. An inter- 
departmental telephone system has in 
many cases avoided the necessity of 
additional trunk lines on a switch- 
board, and such a system is almost 
sure to save the cost of additional 
telephone operators on the company’s 
own switchboard. 
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5—Esprit de corps. Any or all of 
the features mentioned above cannot 
alone effect the desired result. There 
must be an atmosphere permeating 
the entire organization, an atmos- 
phere of good feeling, a kindly feel- 
ing for the company as an employer, 
a genuine belief in the principles for 
which the company stands, and, most 
vital of all, an entire absence of the 
factions and petty jealousies which 
are always fatal to co-ordinated ef- 
fort. 

> OS SD 

MANY of these suggestions may 
seem idealistic and impossible of 
realization, but the constant striving 
for such high standards will assure a 
real Mutual company success as no 
other one thing and success is the 
goal of every live Mutual Manage- 
ment. 





Mutuals in Illinois 


The Illinois Department of Trade 
and Commerce, Insurance Division, 
has just issued a very interesting 
bulletin covering the Farm Mutual 
Insurance Companies doing business 
in Illinois. 

There are two hundred and twen- 
ty-five farm mutual insurance com- 
panies in Illinois carrying a total of 
$527 586,735 of insurance. These 
companies paid in losses and expenses 
in 1923, $1,224,207.56, which makes 
a cost for farm fire insurance to the 
assured of 23 cents per $100.00 of 
risk. By comparing this with the cost 
of stock company insurance the great 
saving to the farmers of Illinois can 
be appreciated. 














The Trend of Business 


News of the Stock Market and an Analysis of Its Value As a 
Barometer of Commercial Conditions — 


By RICHARD S. CONWAY 


Vice President, Brookmire Economic Service, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


HE last few weeks have been a 
period of general reaction. 
These reactions have varied in 

their character from severe in the 
case of the stock market and the 
crain markets, to mild in the case of 
productive activity. As a consequence 
of them, business psychology today 
has lost some of the extreme con- 
fidence which characterized it after 
the election. The stock market has 
always had considerable influence on 
the business imagination, and the 
drastic decline in security prices, 
which started in the early days of 
March were bound to lessen general 
optimism. High prices in the wheat 
market were also a symbol of farm 
recovery, and their rapid melting 
away has been extremely disquieting 


The Stock Market Barometer 


THE fact that the stock market is 
quite generally considered as a fore- 
caster of what is going to happen in 
business, has made its recent down- 
vard movement the basis of much 
uncertainty. There is a quite general 
belief that the stock market foresees 
everything. On the average in the 
past it has been true that the major 
movements of the stock market have 
foretold what was going to happen 
in the business field. The relation 
between the two, however, is very 
much less reliable than it is reputed 
to be. While in quite a few cases its 
forecasting ability has been verified, 
there are almost an equal number of 
instances, particularly in recent years, 
where its predictions have been er- 
roneous. 

Quite a few instances can be cited 
of such inaccuracy. Between the end 
of November, 1916, and the end of 
December, 1917, there was a break of 
approximately forty points in the 
averages of both industrial and rail 
stocks. During the same period and 
for six months more commodity 
prices made the most rapid gain they 
have ever made in this country, and 
general business volumes kept at the 
highest level possible with the phys- 
ical equipment then at hand. A some- 
what similar instance was witnessed 
in 1911. In 1921 business had actually 
turned up before the stock market 
gave any signs of revival. In 1923 

















and 1924 stock prices followed rather 
than predicted the business move- 
ment. These five instances, over a 
period of less than fifteen years, are 
sufficient evidence that the stock mar- 
ket is by no means an_ infallible 
prophet of what is going to happen 
in business. 
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PROBABLY a truer explanation of 
what has been happening in the 
security markets is that speculative 
optimism very much over-discounted 
any probable or possible improve- 
ment in the earnings of the companies 
whose stocks are traded there, and 
the present drastic decline is merely 
a corrective of extremely overdone 
speculation. Somewhat similar condi- 
tions prevail in the wheat market. As 
far as the wheat farmer himself is 
concerned he will suffer very little 
from the sixty cent decline, which has 
taken place in the last two months. 
At the time when that started most 
of the wheat had already moved off 
the farms and it moved at prices bet- 
ter than any which had been seen 
since the first half of 1920. In this 
market also an even more senseless 
speculation has prevailed, and the 





precipitate decline in prices is merely 
bringing to the consciousness of the 
speculative community the fact that 
while there may be some shortage of 
wheat, foreign customers will do 
without it rather than pay $2 or more 
a bushel for it. 


The Business Outlook 

AN analysis of basic conditions 
would indicate very little change in 
the general situation as a result of 
the collapse of the stock and wheat 
markets. Basic factors are still 
pointing to what they have been in- 
dicating since the Summer of last 
year, namely satisfactory volumes of 
business through the Spring and 
Summer months. There has never 
been a time during that period when 
there was any indication of a boom 
of the proportions which the stock 
market was forecasting. The present 
slight reaction in primary production 
would seem to be but little more than 
a breathing spell after the extremely 
rapid expansion of production which 
has taken place since last November. 
Purchasing power and ultimate con- 
sumption is still in a healthy position 
generally, and will sustain good if 
not spectacular business through the 
first half of this year at least. All 
that last month’s pause in the produc- 
tion rate can be put down as is a 
mild reaction in the movement whose 
fundamental trend is still upward. 

How business will be in the second 
half of the year is still an open ques- 
tion. The balance of probabilities is 
that we will start upon a slow but 
long continued decline late this year. 
By that time it seems almost inevi- 
table that a reviving Europe, neces- 
sarily seeking an outlet for its goods 
through the markets of the world, 
will have some adverse influence 
upon domestic business. Develop- 
ments during the Summer will render 
the time element more certain of pre- 
diction, but it seems safe to say that 
for the next four or five months at 
least this country will witness satis- 
factory business developments. 


The Money Market 


DURING the last two months the 
investment market has been phenom- 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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Civilization’s Answer to the 
Tornado 


HEN the other day the storm god let loose one 

of his giants in the hills of the Ozark, and set 

him on a wild and furious raid through three 
states—Missouri, Illinois and Indiana—the country 
stood aghast at the trail of havoc and death which the 
whirling Titan left behind him. 

A path of desolation, like a slashed scar, lay 
athwart what had been a region of happy and pros- 
perous human homes and industries. The pitifully 
twisted bodies of men and women and children were 
scattered among the match-wood debris of all that 
faith and hope and toil had builded. The ruthless 
giant had toyed with them and cast them aside as a 
mischievous boy discards a broken plaything. 

> 2S 2 
THE calm that followed in the wake of the tempest 
was filled with grieving and despair. 

Then the nerves of America began to vibrate in 
sympathetic response to the plight of these stricken 
states. By telegraph and radio the country was 
quickened to answer to the call of need. Before the 
dawn of another day help was arriving—surgeons, 
physicians, nurses, relief experts with the service of 
skill; behind them came food, clothing, medicine, ap- 
pliances, material for rebuilding homes and furnishing 
to equip them. Money flowed into a common treasury 
until the million dollar mark was twice passed. 

It was civilization’s answer to the tornado in terms 
of mutual aid. Hope revived in the hearts of men; 
despair gave place to faith; light shone again in the 
land of shadows. 

> 2S 2 


CALAMITY comes when it is least expected. With 


all that man can do by way of precaution he cannot 
fully guard himself against the sudden perils of his 


world. The tornado cannot be. prevented. Fire and 
accident befall even the most careful. One must ac- 
cept hazard with the gift of life. The great achieve- 
ment of civilization is not so much in what it has done 
to eliminate peril from existence, as in how it has 
learned to organize itself to meet peril and mitigate 
the consequences of catastrophe through mutual aid. 

There was a time when men depended upon the 
so-called benevolence of some autocratic over-lord 
when disaster came. They paid him a tribute and he 
gave them protection, the measure of which was 
shrewdly based upon their value to him—the profit he 
might derive from them. 

Today, in lands like America, where the spirit of 
democracy prevails, we rely upon the common interest 
in security and welfare, and we organize to make the 
safety and happiness of one the concern of all. That 
is the principle which underlies the work of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross. It is a great mutual insurance society 
against community disaster. The finest genius of 
American life is expressed in it. It exists for the profit 
of no individual or favored group of individuals, but 
for the general benefit. From a common fund, to 
which each of the many contributes his little, it meets 
emergent need when ill befalls. We have made the 
American Red Cross a national institution, with the 
President of the United States as its titular head. It 
is the answer of American intelligence to the problem 
of community hazard, and the effectiveness of the prin- 
ciple upon which it is founded has been exemplified 
time and time again—probably never better or more 
clearly than in the case of the recent storm. 


TS! Se Se 


IT is just this principle, with necessary modification 
of method to meet the particular needs of varying 
groups, which has been applied in the development of 
mutual insurance in the United States. 

The mutual group creates its common fund on a 
basis of contribution scientifically worked out and ap- 
portioned. Only what is necessary for the economic 
administration of the fund is deducted. The cost of 
over-head includes no element of profit. Thus every 
cent goes to the protection of the contributors, or 
premium. payers, since the expense of administration 
is obviously essential to protection. Whatever profit 
there may be is shared in just pro rata among the 
members of the group, and so cost is reduced. 


Sy Se 


MANY years of experience have demonstrated the 
efficient working of this principle. Mutual insurance 
has established itself in America, and grows in pop- 
ularity because it is in essential harmony with the spirit 
of American life and institutions. Nowhere in the 
world has civilization made such strides as in the 
United States, and one of the main characteristics of 
progress in civilization is the elimination of its non- 
contributing factors by the organization of mutual aid. 
It tends to slough off those elements whose chief func- 
tion is to collect charges upon it which exceed the re- 
quirements of the service rendered in return. The 
permanency and increasing prevalency of mutual in- 
surance are guaranteed because it complies perfectly 
with the law of progress exemplified in this tendency. 

















Life-Lights on a Business Background 
The Indirect Dividend 


By S. J. DUNCAN-CLARK 


OME years ago while living in 
S a southern city, where | worked 

as a reporter on a morning 
newspaper, it fell to my lot to handle 
the business assignments. This meant 
“covering” the activities of the com- 
mercial world—banks, railroads, real 
estate, the tobacco market and the 
various organizations interested in 
business affairs. 

Among the latter were two which 
held conspicuous and _ influential 
place, the board of trade and the re- 
tail merchants’ association. The board 
of trade was composed largely of 
manufacturers, bankers, insurance 
companies and the bigger corpora- 
tions; the name of the second organ- 
ization indicates clearly enough its 
membership. 

A proposal came up to merge the 
two in a chamber of commerce in 
order to end the rivalry and conflict 
which had existed between them for 
years, and to obtain that measure of 
cooperation which the interests of the 
city demanded. 

The discussion of this proposal 
furnished considerable material for 
news articles and editorial comment. 
Behind it in both organizations stood 
the men of vision; against it stood 
the little, jealously-minded individ- 
uals who could see nothing beyond 
the dollar which was immediately in 
front of their eyes and within their 
grasp. They called themselves “prac- 
tical” business men. It was in this 
experience that I gained a distrust of 
that adjective when boastingly pa- 
raded. I feel about the business 
capacity of the man who is forever 
insisting on the claim that he is “prac- 
tical” very much as I do about the 
culture of the man who feels it neces- 
sary to define himself with weari- 
some frequency as a “gentleman.” 

Among the big men in the board 
of trade group was one whom I re- 
member very well. I was sent by 
my city editor to interview him on 
the projected merger. He was 
strongly in favor of it. “What is 
the matter with the opposition?” I 
asked him. 

“The opposition,” said he, “is af- 
flicted with myopia. Do you know 
what that means, young man? Look 
it up in the dictionary. I got it from 
my occulist. In plain English the op- 
position is short sighted. It can see 

(Continued in Third Column) 
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GLEAMS 


As Theodore Roosevelt put it, “If 
this country is to be a good place for 
any of us to live in, it must be made 
a better place for all of us to live in.” 


Sy. ar: SS 


In the realm of lower animals the 
struggle for existence ends in the 
survival of the fittest, but the human 
animal is learning a better way—that 
of making men fit to survive. 


Se SS 


“Come with me. I am going to 
cash some coupons on one of my best 
investments,” said a business man to 
a friend. And he took him to a boys’ 
club, where he spent the evening 
with a bunch of kids he was helping 
to convert into good Americans. 


SS Se. Se 


The ambition to get ahead is al- 
ways to be commended, but it is often 
spoiled by becoming merely an am- 
bition to get ahead of the other fel- 
low. 

















nothing but direct personal interest. 
Its sense of value is limited wholly 
to the dollars it can handle and count 
and deposit to its credit. It has no 
vision of the indirect dividend.” 

The phrase was new to me, and I 
urged him to explain it. We were 
sitting in the library of his comfort- 
able apartment. He rose and went 
to the window. Across the street 
stood a handsome church edifice. A 
little farther down the street one 
caught a glimpse of a public library 
building. He pointed to the church. 

“T am not much of a churchman,” 
he said, “a fact of which I speak 
honestly, but with no pride, and yet 
I know that the building of that 
church and the carrying on of the 
activities which center in it has been 
of no little benefit to me. I cannot 
trace to it directly a dollar that has 
come into my pocket. Indeed, if I 
may say so without seeming to boast, 
my only direct financial relation to it 
has been an occasional contribution I 
have made. But it has done much 
to make this a better, cleaner, safer 
community in which to live, and 
though I have not been within its 
doors more than twice in my life, I 
am quite aware that I am deriving 
continual advantage from it. It is 
not only that a church makes for 
order and decency—which every 
good citizen should appreciate—but 
it promotes higher standards of liv- 
ing, and those higher standards de- 
mand the environment and equipment 
which are in keeping with them. That 
means the spending of money with 
the merchants for things which go 
into the home. 

“And the same is true of the pub- 
lic library yonder. I can recall how 
some of these little fellows kicked 
over the special assessment for the 
building of the library—they are still 
kicking about the tax rate for its 
maintenance. They don’t see a direct 
stream of dollars from the library to 
their cash registers, and they can’t or 
won’t see the benefits which come to 
them and to all of us from an institu- 
tion which turns people’s minds to 
worth while things, elevates their 
tastes, stimulates their desire for 
higher values. 

“Of course both these buildings 
have enhanced the price of property 
in this neighborhood. 

(Continued on Page 17) 
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Another Car Gone 


(Continued from Page 10) 


of car, of course,” he added. “But, 
as I told you, I’ve been confining 
myself to those in recent years.” 

“Why? The high-grade cars must 
bring in a much bigger profit.” 

“Not proportionately, and not 
when you figure the extra trouble 
and risk. I used to deal in big cars 
almost exclusively. That was before 
the war came along and got me into 
the Ford habit by boosting prices so 
that I could get five or six hundred 
for almost any old trap that was 
worth picking up at all. The prices 
are down again now, of course. But 
it’s an easily handled line, and the 
risk is nothing. Oh, of course, even 
now if I run across a big car just 
whining to go home with me, I give 
it a lift. But I’ve got to store it a 
long time and put in a lot of work 
fudging it up, and then what do I get 
for it? Maybe two thousand or 
twenty-five hundred at the outside. 

“In the old days you could trim 
up a high-priced car and repaint it 
and substitute a few numbers and it 
was a fairly safe proposition. But 
now after you've filed off and re- 
stamped fifteen or twenty numbers 
there’s seventy or eighty left, smeared 
all over the machinery parts. each 
one good for an identification if any- 
body goes nosing around the inside. 
When I gather in a big boat now, it’s 
me for the Canada route as soon as I 
can get her dressed up in traveling 
costume. There’s a continual parade 
of stolen cars passing over that 
Niagara bridge and quite a few com- 
ing back. They don’t usually come 
empty, either.” 

“Wet goods?” I asked. 

“Yes. It’s this way: my partner 
and I are taking up a $4,500 auto- 
mobile that we’ve gypped and had 
planted for a few months to let the 
alarm die out, and we sell her in 
Montreal. Well, we’ve got to get 
back, haven’t we? You wouldn't 
want us to walk, and why pay rail- 
road fares at the present high rates? 
So we just pick up a smaller car on 
the way and take her along as con- 
voy and to return in. Well, as long 
as we're coming back, we might as 
well come loaded. Being garage men, 
we know the wet route and where 
you hand out a little grease and the 
proper place to spill some oil; and 
even after you’ve tacked on those 
expenses to the original cost, there’s 
a neat little profit at the present quo- 
tations for booze. And, besides that, 
we've got the little car to sell. Out- 
side of the Canada traffic there’s a lot 
of high-grade stuff-on-wheels that 
goes out by ship. I’ve sold cars that 
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were too individual to dispose of here 
to Brazil, the Argentine, Panama, 
Hawaii, and even Japan, in my time. 
You can afford to pay duties,” 
smiled Mr. Mellish, “on a_ six- 
or seven-thousand-dollar proposition 
that cost you nothing but a little fix- 
ing up.” 

“There must be a big initial risk,” 
I suggested, “in stealing a car of a 
type of which few are on the mar- 
ket.” 

The Car That Vanished 


‘*THERE’S a risk, of course,” he 
agreed. “But there’s no risk that 
can’t be got around if you’re wise to 
your business.” The light of delec- 
table reminiscence illumined his 
benignant features. “I might tell 
you about a little transaction with a 
Rolls-Royce that I was concerned in 
ence in Scranton. It wasn’t-a Rolls- 
Royce, and it wasn’t Scranton, but if 
I came any nearer the facts I might 
lose a car for a good purchaser who 
is still running it, as far as I know. 
This one was pretty new, a lovely 
picture, leaning up against the curb 
and just begging to be taken out for 
a spin. We had the owner’s habits, 
had him timed to the quarter hour. 
The best we could surely count on 
was an hour’s start before the alarm 
was out, and the alarm on that kind 
of craft would be sure death. Well, 
I grabbed her and had heart disease 
getting her past the first policeman 
and onto a quiet side street while my 
partner went his way in our own car. 
As soon as I reached the outskirts I 
put on all I dared along the State 
road for a few miles, then slid her 
into a wet country road and a ditch. 
But it wasn’t much of a ditch and 
the boat wasn’t nearly as dead as she 
might look to anyone happening to 
ass. 

“In less than an hour the alarm 
was out, for the owner was a big 
man locally and had stirred up the 
police. Every town and city within 
three hours’ run was put on guard, 
and they’d be watching, for there 
was a reward out. And the police 
got an early tip on seeing me spin- 
ning along the road toward Bing- 


hamton. What chance was there for 
a get-away? You'd say there wasn't 
any. Well, the Rolls-Royce just 


vanished. She was seen going out, 
but she wasn’t reported anywhere 
along the route. They combed the 
country districts. Nothing doing. 
The best they could figure was that 
scmebody had fitted a pair of wings 
to her and flown away. 


What a Consent Car Is 


‘*THIS is what happened: I sat 
there in the ditch looking as dismal 
as you please, in case any farmers 





came along, for half an hour. Then 
a big covered van came lumbering up 
the side road. My partner climbed 
out of it. We made sure there was 
nobody in sight and he let down a 
special runway that we’d fixed up, I 
heaved the old Holy Roller out of 
the ditch, she climbed aboard the van 
under her own power, and we jogged 
back to Scranton as peaceful as a 
prayer meeting. A friendly garage 
was waiting; one of those plants 
that’s very busy on the first and sec- 
ond floors, but nobody knows what 
goes on higher up. The van slides 
onto the elevator, dumps the load, 
and the next anybody knew of that 
little enterprise was several months 
later when a man in Toronto got a 
mighty good bargain at small risk, 
though the risk was a little more than 
he thought it was. He took it for a 
consent car. Don’t you know what 
a consent car is?” added Mr. Mel- 
lish, correctly interpreting my puz- 
zled expression. 

I was constrained to admit that I 
did not. 

“Ever hear about the Brooklyn 
night watchman that thought he had 
"em tad 

Again I confessed ignorance, 
though the district attorney’s smile 
told of his having identified a mem- 
ory for which he had been tem- 
porarily searching. 

“He had a job on a pier. One 
bright night he saw a Locomobile 
run slowly out along the pier next 
his, and, after a man had stepped out 
of it, keep right on going into the 
river. The man took one look at the 
splash, and went away, apparently 
satisfied. The watchman, after re- 
covering from his suspicions of him- 
self, got the police and some dredgers 
and they went fishing. Naturally 
they were baited for Locomobile, but 
the first bite they got was a Winton, 
and after that they pulled in a couple 
of Packards and a Simplex. In all 
they hauled ten cars out of that part 
of the river.” 

“And _ still I don’t understand,” 
said I as the narrator paused. 

“Tnsurance,” imparted the expert 
in such a tone as one employs toward 
the aspiring feeble-minded. “They 
were all cars that had been used 
through their first season. The in- 
surance on ’em was worth a lot more 
than the trading-in allowance would 
have been. So the owners had ’em 
insured and made their deal with the 
crook for a couple of hundred to 
steal “em and put ’em where they 
wouldn’t make anybody any trouble. 
It’s an easy and safe trick. The 
owner has two keys. He gives one 


to the crook, then takes his family 
(Continued on page 18) 



























The Wisdom of Being 


Worthless 





Sly Humor Mingled With Philosophy About the Gentle 
Art of “Letting George Do It”’ 


INCE time began, the men who 

have lived by telling others how 

to. work, and therefore have 
toiled not themselves, have cried 
aloud the sure rewards that awaited 
an honest endeavor. 

“He has hard work who has noth- 
ing to do,” has ever been the burden 
of their plaint. 

We doubt this. The lilies of the 
field toil not, neither do they spin, 
and yet they are well dressed and 
popular. 

On the other hand, observe the po- 
tato. Look how hard the potato 
works! He works underground, he 
gets his clothes all dirty, the man 
with the muck rake worries him, the 
man with the hoe subsists on him 
and despises himself for so doing. 
The potato gets roasted, thrown in 
with onions, has his eyes cut out, is 
mashed, hashed and smashed simply 
because he is cheap and humble and 
hasn't good clothes. 

How foolish to be a potato! 


—S —S 


—S 


AS we look around us and see the 
men who mothers live off of, who 
work hard and wear dirty clothes, 
we note how like they are to potatoes, 
and very small potatoes at that. 

The prodigal son always gets the 
best of it. It is the family loafer 
who is always mamma’s pet; and 
where is there a family that hasn’t 
its ornamental loafer, its lily of the 
field, as well as its humble, hard- 
working, ill-clad potato that the fam- 
ily subsists on? 

We never saw a‘long-haired faker 
yet but what pragticed his imposi- 
tions on those closést to him with the 
greatest success. He was the lily of 
the family. On the other hand the 


family potato gets the worst of it 
all along the line, at home as well 
as abroad. 

well do we 


How know the 














He gets his clothes all dirty 


By ROY L. McCARDELL 


drunken genius who could do such 
wonderful things if he only 
stopped drinking, except the wonder- 
ful thing of stopping drinking. 

Sometimes papa is the potato, a 
mealy, full-flavored, honest old po- 
tato, that does his best for everybody 
else and his worst for himself. 


So Se SS 


SOMETIMES it is a son potato; 
sometimes it is a daughter potato. It 
is the good daughter of the family 
rest 


who, while the are abroad 





The worthless father, husband, son or 
brother is always treated kindly 


pleasuring, stays home to care for the 
sick because she does it so well. 

The other daughters are the lilies, 
and in the little vegetable kingdom 
of home the potato girl vegetates 
while the lilies who are clothed well 
and look so sweet are the flowers of 
the family. 

The hard work is never thrust 
upon the worthless. It is added to 
the burdens that the worthy. have 
already endured. 

The worthless husband, father, 
son or daughter is handled gently 
and treated kindly, but the family 
potato is never considered. 

How kind wives and mothers of 
drinking men are to them if they do 
drink, fearing lest a scolding drive 
them to worse excesses ! 

How glad wife and mother are to 
see them come home sober once or to 
come at all! 

Yet let the family potato attend 
even a codfish ball, and so neglect 
covering the fire, putting out the cat 
and seeing doors and windows are 
unfastened ! 

Ah, being a potato is hard lines! 
We are not appreciated even after, we 
are cold! 


Life Lights 


(Continued from Page 15) 


And so I pass on to you. this mes- 
sage from a business man, who did 
not call himself “practical,” but 
whose success was the envy of his 
smaller fellows, and who has left 
behind him in his community a mem- 
ory which to this day is gratefully 
cherished. 

“That is what I mean by the in- 
direct’ dividend—at least that is in 
part what I mean. It is the. sharé 
one enjoys of the general benefit 
which comes from community im- 
provement. It cannot be accurately 
measured in dollars; although it has 
distinct dollar value. For myself I 
think I take as much satisfaction out 
of seeing people about me more 
comfortable, more prosperous, better 
behaved, interested in things that are 
good. And I am willing to pay my 
share for that pleasure. Why not? 
The sight of smiling and contented 
faces is worth paying for. 

“There are many things we need 
in this town—more parks and play- 
grounds, a convention hall, an art gal- 
lery, a university ; but we: will never 
get them if we cannot see that in-_ 
dividual welfare is bound up in com- 
munity welfare. As long as a, ma- 
jority of us confine ourselves to 
chasing the direct and visible dollar 
we must suffer from the personal 
jealousies and group rivalries and 
narrow competition which will keep 
us in a small town with fewer dollars 
to chase. Go out, young man, and 
preach the gospel of the Indirect 
Dividend. Call it, if you will, the 
gospel of intelligent self-interest. 
When self-interest becomes really in- 
telligent it is so much like what the 
preachers call altruism you will have 
trouble to distinguish between them.” 


ee 
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The worthless man is waited on 
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Another Car Gone 
(Continued from Page 16) 


to the theater, locks his car and leaves 
it. The crook drives it off with two 
or three hours’ safe start before the 
owner turns in the alarm. The in- 
surance company does the rest. But 
only a low-class crook drowns or 
scraps a consent car. When I under- 
took any transaction in the consent 
line I always held onto the car and 
either crossed it into Canada or 
shipped it out to a foreign country. 
Of course I let the owner think I'd 
destroyed it just to give him a feeling 
of safety in return for his two hun- 
dred dollars. 

“Buying any car of the small- 
production makes without knowing 
all about where it comes from,” went 
on Mr. Mellish, “is almost as much 
of a risk as stealing it. In fact, I’d 
call it more of a risk, from my point 
of view. If you can get that fact of 
the danger to the purchaser over to 
the public, you’ll do something toward 
slowing down the auto-thieving in- 
dustry. The way modern, high- 
class building is done, it’s almost im- 
possible to get rid of all possible 
marks of identification. The cus- 
tomer knows the danger, and that’s 
why we have to take a comparatively 
low price. When I say that he knows 
the danger, I’m telling you that we 
hardly ever steal an expensive car 
unless we've got an order for one of 
that type, so that we are sure of being 
able to place it when the time is ripe; 
and of course, if the prospect has 
ordered one at half price, he must 
have a suspicion that it’s on the queer. 
He gets his car, but can he keep it? 
First there’s the risk of discovery 
that may be sprung on the new owner 
every time his car goes to a garage 
and some workman pries around its 
numbered insides. Then a car that’s 
once been stolen is likely to be stolen 
again. It gets the habit.” 


Poetic Justice 


S UCH a lamblike expression of in- 
nocence accompanied this cryptic 
pronouncement that I requested an 
explanation, which was promptly 
forthcoming, heralded by the dep- 
recatory smile. 

“If you knew where there was a 
fine car in first-class condition to be 
had without danger of very pressing 
inquiry in case it should disappear, 
you'd be pretty likely to have a shot 
at it, wouldn’t you? I don’t mean to 
say that I’d resteal a car I’d disposed 
of, of course; but there’s plenty of 
other auto thieves besides me and 
they are likely to know if a valu- 
able car without traceable history 
comes into their neighborhood. Say 
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one of them gets the car. The new 
cwner isn’t specifically anxious to 
make a howl to the police, is he? If 
he starts an inquiry, how does he 
know where it will stop? No; there 
won't be much of a riot if the bar- 
gain he bought last week vanishes 
into the thin air of Canada next week. 
I’ve known one classy roadster that 
was stolen and re-stolen seven times 
before it finally fell into police 
hands; then it was for bootlegging 
and not as an alarm suspect.” 

“In all this talk of easy removals, 
Mr. Mellish,” said I, “I haven't 
heard anything said about safety de- 
vices. Don’t you find them a serious 
detriment, at times, to your opera- 
tions ?” 

“Safety?” he repeated with an ac- 
cent of devastating contempt. “What 
d’you mean, safety? They aren't 
any safer than if you was to tie ‘em 
up with a length of pink ribbon. If 
we want your car, you can put every 
patent on the market on it; we'll get 
it just the same.” 

Chains, he declares, varying the 
proverb slightly, are no stronger than 
their padlocks. “And look at the 
stuff they put on a chain heavy 
enough to hold a freight engine on a 
down grade! A little, dinky lock 
like a lady’s watch. One tap with 
a hammer while I’m pretending to be 
loosening up a nut on the rim, per- 
haps, and—much obliged for your 
car!” 

For a lock which comes up through 
the footboard and fits on the gasoline 
supply pipe halfway between the tank 
and the carburetor he admits a minor 
degree of respect. This device per- 
mits the unsuspecting thief to travel 
a block or more, after which the gas 
gives out. 

“It’s a discouraging sound,” ob- 
serves Mr. Mellish, “when you've 
picked your car and made your neat 
get-away, to hear, her go ‘ploop!’ all 
of a sudden, and nothing more from 
her. You don’t know but what 
you're out of gas, and when you're 
operating a car that you’d have dif- 
ficulty in explaining to anybody that 
started asking questions, you don’t 
feel like lingering around to make in- 
vestigations. The first time I bumped 
into that kind of thing was with a 
nice little boat I’d picked up in an 
Ohio city, not more than a week or 
so out of the factory, by her shine, 
and not a scratch on her. I’d just 
coaxed her out of the main traffic 
into a side street when ‘ploop!’ and 
she died in the gutter. Well, I just 
naturally wanted that car even if I 
had to chase gasoline for her. But 
when I looked in the tank she was 
nearly full. Carburetor? No; the 
carburetor was O. K. I took a peek 





farther in and found the little trick 
lock. While‘I was admiring it out 
of the wrong side of my mouth a 
big, smily guy came along—one of 
these d booster, goodfeller, 
nothing-else-to-do-but-be-helpful citi- 
zens—and he took a look. ‘Having 
trouble with your car?’ he says. ‘No,’ 
I says, looking at him kindly, ‘and I 
don’t want to have any. Would you 
mind taking a seat inside and watch- 
ing it till 1 get back?’ Ten minutes 
later I was beyond the city limits. 
If that helpful guy didn’t happen to 
know the owner of the car, 1 wonder 
what he said to him when he came 
along searching.” 

“That safety device seems to have 
beaten you,” I suggested. 

“Not for long. A month later I 
located another car with one of ’em 
on—after that experience, of course 
it was one of the first things I looked 
for on any car—slipped in a can of 
gas with a pipe to the carburetor, 
and off we went, the car and me, as 
pleasant as a picnic. Not that I 
really wanted that car much either,” 
he added with a touch of the pride of 
profession, “for she wasn’t so new 
but what she took a lot of gypping, 
but I just wasn’t going to let that 
lock scheme lick me.” 





The Lift-and-Carry Game 


‘6W HAT about the wheel locks?” I 
inquired with something of a per- 
sonal interest in the answer, as 
had recently purchased one of these 
contrivances which, when locked, 
leaves the wheel spinning loose under 
the hand of the would-be steerer. 

“Yes; they’re good,” he confessed, 
temporarily forgetting his wholesale 
scorn of safety schemes, but retriev- 
ing it in time to add hastily: “But 
not good enough.” 

“Surely you can’t take a car that 
you're unable to steer,” I protested. 

“What’s to prevent me?” he re- 
torted. “I’ve stolen dozens of ‘em, 
and in more than one way. You may 
have noticed that your safety wheel 
has a number on it. Say I want your 
car. I make a note of that number 
and write to the manufacturer that 
I’ve lost my keys, and inclosed please 
find money order for another pair to 
be mailed to the address above. He'll 
send ’em. Why wouldn’t he? But 
of course that’s only in a case where 
you've got plenty of time.” 


“And if you haven't time to 
spare?” I inquired. 

“The lift-and-carry game. That’s 
simpler.” 

“Lift-and-carry?” I repeated in- 
terrogatively. 


Borrowing my pencil, he swiftly 
and expertly drew a diagram, the 
(Continued on Page 28) 




















Things to See on the Way to Seattle 


Scenic Route to Be Traveled by Those Going to Convention 
of National Association of Mutual Insurance Com- 
panies and Federation of Mutual Fire In- 





to be associated with those 

engaged in the promotion of 
Mutual insurance. But in this 
year, 1925, that privilege is to be 
greatly enhanced by the holding of 
the convention of the National As- 
sociation and the Federation in 
Seattle, thus giving the Mutual 
folks and their families and friends 
the opportunity of viewing Amer- 
ica’s greatest bit of scenic outdoors, 
while en route to the big powwow 
in the hustling city near the sea in 
the nation’s famous Northwest. 


| T is a high privilege at any time 


SSS SS 


AFTER the crowd arrives at the 
big hotel in Seattle there will be, 
of course, much serious discussion 
with the shapening of minds al- 
ways attending the rubbing of el- 
bows of Mutual people when they 
are in convention assembled. But 
all along the way out and back 
there will be nothing but the 
best of good times, and wonders to 
behold from the moment the train 
leaves the $75,000,000 new station 
at Jackson and Canal streets, Chi- 
cago, over the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy Railroad, on August 5th. 

Lest we forget such a mere prac- 
tical matter amid the enthusiasm 
of consideration of the picturesque 


surance Companies 


On the 
second 

day out 

the train 
arrives at 
the Famous 
Glacier 
National 
Park 


details of the trip, we call atten- 
tion just now to the schedule of 
travel as follows: 


SCHEDULE 


Leave Chicago, via C. B. & Q. 
9:00 p. m., August 5th 
Arrive St. Paul, Minn., via 
C.B.&Q.R.R., 

9:00 a. m., August 6th 
Leave St. Paul, Minn., via 
Gt. No. Ry., 

9:30 a. m., August 6th 
Arrive Glacier Park, Mont. (East- 
ern Entrance), via Gt. No. Ry., 
6:00 p. m., August 7th 
Leave Glacier Park, Mont., via 
Gt. No. Ry., 

4:00 a. m., August 8th 
Arrive Belton, Mont. (Western 
Entrance), via Gt. No. Ry., 
6:45 a. m., August 8th 
Leave Belton, Mont., via 
Gt. No. Ry., 

3:00 p. m., August 8th 
Arrive Spokane, Wash., via 

Gt. No. Ry., 

12:45 a. m., August 9th 
Leave Spokane, Wash., via 
Gt. No. Ry., 

2:00 a. m., August 9th 
Arrive Seattle, Wash., via 
Gt. No. Ry., 

2:30 p. m., August 9th 





I N fact, however, all one needs to 
remember is the hour of departure, 
since once you have made your 
reservation, the railroad does the 
rest, for the Mutual crowd is going 
on a special train, with every 
deluxe appointment that a modern 
hotel can boast. You can step 
aboard at Chicago and roll through 
more than 2,000 miles of Uncle 
Sam’s richest acreage, and enjoy 
literally all the comforts and none 
of the worries of home. For this 
once at least you may lock the 
door on Old Man Trouble and for- 
get everything as you contemplate 
the majestic parade of what you 
see out of the car window. 

High sounding words! Perhaps, 
yes, but it is a high quality journey 
you are going on. The morning 
after leaving the “Windy City” 
you will wake up to look upon the 
broad sweep of the Mississippi 
River, “where,” as the railroad 
folder truthfully says “Nature 
smiles three hundred miles.” Be- 
ginning at Savanna, Illinois, the 
rails run within sight of the great 
Father of Waters with a broad, 
island-dotted espouse on one hand 
and bluffs, which reach to real 
heroic heights on the other. 

> sS SDS 

FROM St. Paul-Minneapolis the 
route is through the lake park 
region of Minnesota and the fertile 
grain-growing region of North Da- 
kota. This latter is a huge section 
of prairie, well named the bread 
basket of the world, but there are 
yet more interesting sights to see 
as the train hurls itself along with 
impatience to reach the gates of 
that enormous cluster of towering 
mountains known as Glacier Na- 
tional Park. 

The pen of no small writer can 
picture the delights of this mam- 
moth playground of the gods. Let 
us have a glimpse of it through the 
eyes of Mary Roberts Rinehart, a 
master artist in the marshaling of 
words: 

s+ Ss SD 
‘*] F you are normal and philosoph- 
ical, if you love your country, if 
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you are willing to learn how little 
you count in the eternal scheme of 
things, go ride in the Rocky Moun- 
tains and save your soul. 

“There are no ‘Keep off the 
Grass’ signs in Glacier National 
Park. It is ‘the wildest part of 
America. If the Government had 
not preserved it, it would have pre- 
served itself, but you and I would 
not have seen it. It is perhaps the 
most unique of all our parks, as it 
is undoubtedly the most magnifi- 
cent. Seen from an automobile or 
a horse, Glacier National Park is a 
good place to visit. 

“Here the Rocky Mountains run 
northwest and southeast, and in 
their glacier-carved basins are 
great spaces; cool shadowy depths 
in which lie blue lakes; mountain- 
sides threaded with white, where, 
from hidden lake or glacier far 
above, the overflow falls a thou- 
sand feet or more, and over all the 
great silence of the Rockies. Here 
nerves that have been tightened for 
years slowly relax. 

“Here is the last home of a van- 
ishing race—the Blackfeet Indians. 
Here is the last stand of the Rocky 
Mountain ‘sheep and the Rocky 
Mountain goat; here are elk, deer, 
black and grizzly bears, and moun- 
tain lions. Here are the trails that 
follow the old game trails along 
the mountain side; here are 
meadows of June roses, forget-me- 
not, larkspur, and Indian paint- 
brush growing beside glaciers, 
snowfields and trails of a beauty 
to make you gasp. 

“Here and there a trail leads 
through a snowfield; the hot sun 
seems to make no impression on 
these glacier-like patches. Flowers 
grow at their very borders, striped 
squirrels and whistling marmots 
run about, quite fearless, or sit up 
and watch the passing of horses 
and riders so close they can almost 
be touched. 

“The call of the mountains is a 
real call. Throw off the impedi- 
ments of civilization. Go out to 
the West and ride the mountain 
trails. Throw out your chest and 
breathe—look across green valleys 
to wild peaks where mountain 
sheep stand impassive on the edge 
of space. Then the mountains will 
get you. You will go back. The 
call is a real call. 

“T have traveled a great deal of 
Europe. The Alps have never held 
this lure for me. Perhaps it is be- 
cause these mountains are my own 
—in my own country. Cities call— 
I have heard them. But there is 
no voice in all the world so in- 
sistent to me as the wordless call 
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of these mountains. I shall go 
back. Those who go once always 
hope to go back. The lure of the 
great free spaces is in their blood.” 


Taw She AS 


LEAVING the western entrance 
of Glacier Park (Belton) in the 
afternoon, the route of the Great 
Northern Railway follows the 
Flathead River, crosses the Amer- 
ican Rockies through the Kootenai 
Canyon, spans the Panhandle of 


Idaho, and penetrates the big 
timber country en route to the 
thriving city of Spokane, built 
about the mighty Falls of» the 
Spokane River. 

Beyond Spokane, the route 
stretches away through the big 
Bend wheat country and_ the 
famous Wenatchee Valley—the 


premier apple-growing district of 
the world. 

Leaving Wenatchee, the train 
will cross the main range of the 
intensely scenic Cascade Moun- 
tains, passing Leavenworth, where 
a large hydro-electric plant of the 


Great Northern generates the 
power by means of which the 
Great Northern trains are hauled 


by electric locomotives through the 
Cascade Tunnel. Tide water will 
be reached at Everett, from which 
city the route extends in a south- 
erly direction along the shore of 
Puget Sound to Seattle—The Con- 
vention City. 
> > > 


SEATTLE, with a population of 
over 315,000, is the largest city in 
the Pacific Northwest, a mighty 


At the 
start 

of the 

trip 

one sees 
the 
Majestic 
Mississippi 
River 


Pacific port in whose wonderful 
harbor may be seen ships flying 
the flags of every civilized nation; 
the Gateway ‘to Alaska and the 
western terminal of the Great 
Northern Railway. It is grandly 
located about the high hills that 
front the great deepwater harbor 
of Elliott Bay while directly to the 








east is Lake Washington and in 
the city’s very midst Lake Union. 
These lakes are connected with 
Puget Sound by a system of 
canals uniting the salt water of 
the Sound with the fresh waters 
of Lakes Washington and Union 
enabling deepwater vessels and 
war ships to enter these bodies of 
water. To further enhance this 
scenic ensemble and to completely 
round it out, facing the city and 
across the Sound rise a score of 
proud peaks comprising the Olympic 
Range of Mountains, while to the 
southeast the giant outlines of 
Mount Rainier loom out of the 
distant haze and far distant to the 
eastward are the Cascades. 


Re Kes ae 


ALL of the immense foreign and 
domestic commerce fostered by the 
city’s harbor has assisted in mak- 
ing Seattle a great general manu- 
facturing and industrial center as 
well as a distributing point of 
much importance to the North- 
west. At Port Blakeley are im- 
mense lumber mills and at Ballard 
the world’s greatest shingle mills. 
Seattle. through its factories and 
wholesale. houses, . feeds, clothes 
and outfits with machinery and 
utensils all of Alaska. The com- 
bination of the Alaska fisheries and 
the Puget Sound fisheries has made 
the city the world’s greatest depot 
for salmon, halibut and cod. A 
large trade is also carried on in 
furs, ivory and oil. Ship building, 


with the great impetus received 
during the war, is one of the city’s 
principal industries. 





Seven steam and electric rail- 
ways enter the city, of which four 
are transcontinental. lines, making 
it a transportation center of un- 
deniable importance. 


Se ae 


ADJACENT to Seattle is the 
Bremerton Navy Yard, across the 
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CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 


OF VAN WERT, OHIO | 


| INDIANA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
| OF INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Offices From the Atlantic to the Pacific | 


Gale & Stone, Boston, Mass. 
Justin Peters, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Interstate Mutual Insurance Agency Co., Mansfield, O., Pittsburgh, Pa. | 

J. L. Riley & Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Lumber Insurance Agency, Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Martin General Agency, Seattle, Wash., Denver, Cclo., San Francisco, Calif. 
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Sound, which is the site of one of 
the largest dry docks in the world, 
capable of caring for two immense 
vessels at one time. Nearby is 
Fort Lawton, an important U. S. 
military post. 

But it is in its outdoor attrac- 
tions that Seattle makes its great- 
est appeal to the visitor. Its 
magnificent system of parks, com- 
prising 1,850 acres, extensive in 


character, highly improved and 
beautified and connected by an 


elaborate system of paved boule- 
vards, skirting the edges of its 
hills and the shores of the lakes are 
objects of attraction and admira- 
tion. Six public golf courses are 
operated in connection with the 
parks. The city is one of the best 
paved and lighted and the most 
cleanly and healthful cities in the 
United States. Downtown Seattle 
boasts of a skyscraper 42 stories 
high, the L. C. Smith Building, the 
highest on the Pacific Coast. There 
are many other imposing business 
structures along its commercial 
thoroughfares, structures combin- 
ing architectural beauty with util- 
ity. The city’s residential sections 
are among the finest. Queen Ann 
Hill, Madrona and Capital Hill, 
flower bedecked and commanding 
magnificent hill-top views, are no- 
table examples. 


Through the influence of the 
warm Japan current Seattle's 


climate is mild the year round, the 
rainy season taking the place of 
winter and the summer seasons 
being tempered with cool ocean 
breezes. 

One of the foremost institutions 
of learning in this section of the 
country, the University of Wash- 
ington, is located here. 

Another feature of interest to 
the visitor is the number of at- 
tractive trips which may be made 
from the city to nearby points of 
interest, both by boat and rail. In 
particular Snoqualmie Falls, higher 
than Niagara, is a 35-mile jaunt 
well worth while. 

Owing to the heavy demands 
which will be made for sleeping 
car equipment at this particular 
time of the year, accommodations 
should be reserved as early as pos- 
sible, in order that necessary 
equipment may be held for the 
special train. Those interested are 
therefore requested to give early 
information regarding sleeping 
car space desired. All preliminary 
arrangements have been made by 
C. A. McCotter, President National 
Association of Mutual Insurance 
Companies; F. B. Fowler, Treas- 
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urer, and Harry P. Cooper, Secre- 
tary, and prompt attention to all 
inquiries is assured. Letters should 
be addressed to Mr. J. R. Van 


Seattle 
where 

the 
Convention 


— a 


will be 

held is 

a hustling 
city with 
most 
picturesque 
surroundings 


Dyke, General Agent, C. B. & Q. 
R. R., 179 West Jackson boulevard, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Arrangements may be made at 
slight extra cost to return by any 
one of various routes different from 
the outgoing trip, thus affording a 
glimpse of Canada, California, 
Colorado, Yellowstone National 
Park or other sections of the west. 


SS Se 


SUMMER _ Tourist Excursion 
round-trip railroad rates, from May 
Ist to September 30th, with return 
limit up to October 31st, good for 
stopover at any point, are: 


From 
OD. 5 55 Sad aS aks eae $ 86.00 
PE Eis. NEO, ss Kok a 81.50 
[A SS |, Re en eee ere 85.00 
Manesas City; Mo. ......... 72.00 
Coe NG es NS eR 72.00 
Deora, DAM ge. ss Salekes 72.00 
Minneapolis, Minn. ....... 72.00 
oo ey eee 113.05 
et. = i) eres. 138.32 
Philadelphia, Pa. ........ 133.14 
BOStOtt, BAASS.. 0 ss.0. os wines 145.40 
Indianapolis, Ind. ........ 95.70 


Cleveland. Olio’ :...........«. 105.65 


Dleteent. BHOn. 2... soci 101.70 
Cmemmati, Olio .....2..:. 101.35 
Columbus, Ohio! . .... 5-45. 104.00 
Atlanta, Ga. ook. oe 117.60 


Proportionate fares are in effect 
from other cities. One way sleep- 
ing car rates from Chicago (includ- 
ing stopovers) : 


EOE “DOUBE a5 oes 5) as a oes $26.13 
RIM TOPO 6 oo cece ceue 20.90 
COMMPROTUNORE ok. doce e cen 73.75 
Drawing Room ..........: 92.00 


Right now is the time to decide 








on making this trip when there is 
no question about obtaining de- 
sirable berths and hotel rooms. 
The travel will give you a fresh 
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viewpoint concerning life in gen- 
eral and the convention will create 
for you a larger interest in, and 
enthusiasm for all Mutual work. 


SS . Se OS 


Mutual Insurance 


From the 66th Annual Report, 
March, 1925, Superintendent 
of Insurance, State of 


New York 
66 UTUAL insurance in rela- 
tion to the older lines of 
insurance has been an unques- 


tioned success. Most of the large 
stock life insurance companies of 
this State have reorganized and 
become Mutual companies. Fire 
insurance on the Mutual plan has 
also proven itself sound and a 
great number of companies writing 
fire insurance on this plan have 
been admitted to transact business 
in this State. Workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance on the mutual 
plan has also been a demonstrated 
success. Since the latter com- 
panies have been permitted to or- 
ganize, viz., since July 1, 1914, no 
companies of this kind have failed 
to pay their policy obligations in 
full and many of them are showing 
a remarkable growth with dividend 
distributions, resulting in a lower 
cost to the policyholders.” 





THE JOURNAL OF AMERICAN IN- 
SURANCE will keep you posted on in- 
surance news with particular refer- 
ence to Mutual matters. Subscription 
$2.50 per year. Address Journal of 


American Insurance, 168 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago, II. 
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88 years of service 
Always paid a dividend 


All business written through 
agents 


All business at Board Rates 
Fire and Automobile 


Agencies solicited in unoc- 
cupied territory 





Berkshire Mutual Fire 


Insurance Company 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


Established 1835 














An Agency Company 
With Unbroken Divi- 
dend Record Never 
Made An Assessment 


Fitchburg Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co. 


Home Office, 
FITCHBURG, MASSACHUSETTS 




















Marine Insurance 
(Continued from Page 6) 


and who are deprived of their 
anticipated trade profit, despite any 
insurance, if the goods are not thus 
delivered. The wholesome influence 
of Marine Insurance in the solution of 
this problem is well indicated by the 
following statement of one of Amer- 
ica’s leading underwriters: “We have 
for several years past employed a 
man to confer with our various mer- 
chants on the packing of their export 
goods. When we are asked to quote 
for various covers, we frequently do 
so with the qualification that the type 
of packing case, method of packing, 
strapping, etc., be approved by our 
representative, for failing that, we 


decline the business.” . . Whatever 
goes to minimize loss will very 
promptly reduce the insurance 


charges, this because of the normal 
operation of the keenest competition 
which certainly exists both at ports 
of loading and discharge. If goods 
do not seem to underwriters to be 
properly packed and protected, the 
inevitable answer is a flat declination 
of the business or the application of 
a heavy additional charge. 

Marine Insurance as a National 

Commercial Weapon 

THE service of Marine Insurance 
extends beyond the protection of 
property and credit and the avoidance 
of unnecessary waste. Expression 
has often been given to the thought 
that banking, shipping, and insurance 
constitute the triumvirate that must 
be united into one cooperating force 
in the interest of adequate service and 
a united action to meet competitive 
situations in international trade. Each 
can further the interests of the other. 
They are the three outstanding com- 
mercial weapons that constantly lend 
themselves, in times of peace, to the 
use of nations in their keen rivalry 
for the acquisition and control of 
channels of trade. It is in this respect 
that the importance of Marine Insur- 
ance, as compared with fire and other 
forms of property insurance, can by 
no means be measured by the volume 
of premiums collected or the amount 
of property insured. ; 

Nations that are strong in Marine 
Insurance facilities may deny the 
service altogether at strategic times, 
or give it only under unfavorable con- 
ditions, to the citizens of nations that 
do not possess adequate facilities 
of their own. 
When properly 
correlated with 
banking and 
shipping, Marine 
Insurance aids 
powerfully 
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in preempting leading lines of 
trade. By spreading its insurance 
agencies throughout the commercial 
world, a nation affords to its mer- 
chants and vessel owners everywhere 
a continuous insurance market with 
adequate underwriting facilities near 
at hand. Costly delays and unfavor- 
able rates are thus avoided. Under- 
writing interests also necessarily be- 
come acquainted with the facts sur- 
rounding consignors, consignees, car- 
riers, financial affiliations, contract 
terms, and methods of doing busi- 
ness. Sufficient underwriting capac- 
ity, therefore, free from foreign con- 
trol, is also essential to the safeguard- 
ing of commercial information. 

Considerations like the above call 
for the development of a strong na- 
tional Marine Insurance institution. 
In fact, the same reasons that make a 
national merchant marine desirable 
also urge the simultaneous creation of 
adequate national Marine Insurance 
facilities. Yet, such a national view- 
point has scarcely been given a 
thought by our States. Forty-eight 
different architects, without any 
central guiding force, have designed 
the legislation and the underlying 
plan relates merely to a local struc- 
ture. Insurmontable hurdles galore 
have been artificially erected, and 
chiefly with a view to deriving the 
maximum revenue. 

Instead of taxing companies on 
their net profits, as is done in Eng- 
land (a fair system), our States ap- 
ply the unjust premium tax to a 
withering degree. Re-insurance, the 
very life of modern Marine Insur- 
ance, is burdened with unnecessary 
restrictions, and is rendered largely 
non-automatic, whereas just the re- 
verse is needed. Although American 
companies should extend their opera- 
tions into foreign fields, our State 
legislation is so designed as to pre- 
vent this through restrictions on the 
types of insurance that may be writ- 
ten and, in some instances, through 
limitations upon the financial powers 
of companies. The real problem of 
American Marine Insurance is to 











overcome an adverse cost differential 
in order to meet the rates of foreign 
competitors. Existing state legisla- 
tive restrictions only aggravate the 
problem. Beyond question, they give 
great advantage to our foreign com- 
petitors, and run counter to the na- 
tional welfare. 


Se SS 


REGIONAL SAFETY CONFER- 
ENCES 


IVE hundred and fifty reg- 

istered delegates attended the 

Michigan State Safety Con- 
terence held in Grand Rapids, 
Mich., March 23 and 24. The 
meeting was the seventh of a series 
of 15 regional conferences planned 
for the year under the auspices of 
the National Safety Council. 

Fifty-three speakers addressed 
nine sectional meetings devoted to 
the woodworking, metals, public 
utilities, and paper and pulp indus- 
tries; two general sessions, two 
luncheon meetings and one dinner 
meeting. 

Twenty-one organizations, in- 
cluding the Grand Rapids Safety 
Council, the Grand Rapids Engi- 
neering Society and the Michigan 
Department of Labor and Industry 
co-operated. 

Similar safety conferences have 
already been held in Pittsburgh, 
New York, Springfield, Ill., Chi- 
cago, Baltimore, and Newark, 
N. J. Others will be held in Los 
Angeles, Boston, Wilmington, 
Delaware, Rochester, Wilkes 
Barre, Pa., Charleston, W. Va., 
Detroit and St. Louis. 

Regional Safety Conferences are 
becoming more and more popular. 
Because of their local and special- 
ized nature, they draw large 
delegations from among the super- 
intendents, foremen, safety com- 
mitteemen and workers of the 
nearby industries. 


ae ae 


NEW IOWA LAWS 


The Iowa Legislature adjourned 
sine die April 10. Important legisla- 
tion was passed affecting mutual 
companies. One law permitted com- 
panies to issue underwriters’ policies. 
The coverage section was amended 
to permit mutual casualty companies 
to write plate glass, fidelity and 
surety when they have surplus and 
other funds avail- 
able for payment 
of liabilities, equal 
to the capital stock 
as by law required 
of like stock com- 
panies. 
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The Hotel at the Springs is an imposing structure 


Spring Meetings at French Lick 


Federation, Automotive and Casualty Associations To Hold 
Convention at Famous Spa 


RENCH LICK, Indiana, is to 

be the scene of the spring 

meeting of the Federation of 
Mutual Fire Insurance Companies, 
National Association of Automo- 
tive Mutual Insurance Companies 
and National Association of Mu- 
tual Casualty Companies on June 
2nd, 3rd and 4th, respectively. 

The location chosen for these 
meetings is that of one of the most 
famous of American resorts, and is 
regarded by travelers as the equal 
of any watering place in the world. 

The springs are in a beautiful 
valley of southern Indiana, forty 
miles from the center of population 
of the United States, and amid the 
most charming and picturesque 
surroundings. Noble ranges of 
hills rear their summits on either 
hand, while long vistas of valley, 
grassy meadow, upland and bil- 
lowy forest stretch away to the 
horizon, forming an ideal setting 
for this most delightful of Amer- 
ican resorts. Because of its rugged 
nature, the country retains much 
of its primitive wildness, the 
beauty of which is made easily ac- 
cessible by good roads for motor- 
ing and horseback riding. The 
domain of the Springs Company 
comprises two thousand acres, in- 
cluding the springs, lawns, golf 
courses, gardens, dairy farm and 
surrounding hills. 

The climate is that of the lower 
Ohio River valley and as the eleva- 
tion is five hundred feet above the 
sea level, the atmosphere is neither 
too bracing nor too enervating. 
Spring, which comes early at 
French Lick, is the resort’s most 


beautiful season, which will be at 
its best during these meetings. 

Many organizations have found 
French Lick an especially desirable 
spot in which to hold conventions, 
due to the absence of outside at- 
tractions to draw delegates away 
from the meetings. For conveni- 
ence, a convention hall, with a 
seating capacity of three hundred, 
is provided, and in cases of larger 
conventions the dining room can 
be utilized. 

The Springs Hotel is an impos- 
ing six-story fireproof structure 
of buff brick, stone, concrete and 
steel, and contains five hundred 
rooms with all the modern con- 
veniences of the larger city hotels. 
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The Springs in connection are re- 
nowned for their curative proper- 
ties and a few days spent here 
often results in definite benefit to 
the health of those who drink the 
healing waters. 

It is advisable to make 
vations well in advance. 


reser- 





Guy C. Cox Speaks 
Out 


Guy W. Cox, of the John Han- 
cock Mutual Life, in speaking of 
the reciprocal situation in Massa- 
chusetts recently, said: “Life com- 
panies had grown and accumulated 
vast assets and the popular demand 
had made them become mutual or- 
ganizations. If the stock fire com- 
panies had been as successful and 
had accumulated as great reserves 
there would be a like conversion 
to the mutual plan on the part of 
the stock fire and casualty com- 
panies.” 





“Look here, now, Harold,” said 
father to his little son who was 
naughty, “if you dont say your 
prayers, you won’t go to heaven.” 

“T don’t want to go to heaven,” 
sobbed the boy. “I want to go 
with you and mother.’—Pearson’s. 








Teacher—Johnny, will you de- 
fine the genders. 

Johnny—There are two genders, 
masculine and feminine. Masculine 
is divided into two parts, temper- 
ate and intemperate, and feminine 
into torrid and frigid —Psychology. 


The handsome lobby of the French Lick Hotel 
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Dust Explosion 
(Continued from Page 8) 


a campaign of dust explosion preven- 
tion. It is hoped that the record for 
the next ten years will show a mate- 
rial reduction in these losses. 
> 2 

THE record for the years 1920 to 
1925, comprising the first half of 
the 10-year comparative period, in- 
cicates that progress has been made 
in reducing the dust explosion losses 
in some industries. The number of 
industrial plants in which the explo- 
sion hazard exists, however, is con- 
stantly increasing and new methods 
of manufacture have created addi- 
tional hazards. During this five-year 
period explosions of wood dust, 
flour, zinc dust, powdered rubber, 
sugar, aluminum dust, ground spice, 
sulphur dust, magnesium powder, 
cork dust, powdered milk, paper 
dust, dye material, pitch dust, leather 
dust, and starch occurred. The 
starch industry suffered the heaviest 
loss of life for this period—49 men 
killed and 26 injured in two explo- 
sions. Its property loss amounted to 
about $600,000. The heaviest prop- 
erty loss—approximately $4,000,000 
—occurred in 11 explosions in grain 
elevators, in which 12 men were 
The property 
damage to the feed grinding plants 
during this period is estimated at 
$1,300,000, with the loss of two lives 
and injury to 30 employees. In an 
explosion of magnesium powder one 
man was killed and 20 were injured, 
with a property loss of about 
$1,000,000. Four lives were lost, 
i2 men were injured, and property 
worth about $175,000 was lost in 12 
explosions in wood-working plants. 
Several explosions in flour mills, in 
which several employees were in- 
jured and property worth more than 
$400,000 was destroyed, but with no 
loss of life, were reported. In the 
two aluminum dust explosions re- 
ported the money loss was negligible, 
amounting to about $11,000, but 
seven employees were killed and five 
injured. In the miscellaneous explo- 
sions reported 17 lives were lost, 32 
persons were injured, and the com- 
bined property loss is estimated at 
about $650,000. The total losses for 
this five-year period—92 lives lost, 
145 persons injured, and $8,136,000 
worth of property destroyed—indi- 
cate a slight decrease from one-half 
of the losses for the previous 10-year 
period. In view of the fact that 
some of the recent explosions oc- 
curred in plants where the dust 
explosion hazard had not been con- 
sidered by the owners or operators, 
the results are encouraging. 


killed and 17 injured. 
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ATTENTION has been directed 
toward the elimination of the requi- 
sites for a dust explosion—a cloud 
of dust and a source of ignition. 
Dust collecting equipment and im- 





CALENDAR OF MEETINGS 
OF INTEREST TO MU- 
TUAL INSURANCE 

May 4— 

Executive Committee, National 
Association of Mutual Insur- 
ance Companies, Chicago. 

May 1%, 13, 14— 

National Fire Protection Asso- 

ciation, Chicago. 
May 13 (Tentative)— 

Mill and Elevator Secretaries’ 
Association, Mutual Insurance 
Companies, Chicago. 

May 18— 

Board of Governors, National 
Association of Automotive 
Mutual Insurance Companies, 
Washington, D. C. 

May 19— 

Board of Governors, Federation 
of Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies, Washington, D. C. 

May 19— 

National Councillors, 
of Commerce of 
States. 

May 20, 21, 22— 

Thirteenth Annual Meeting, 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. (Insurance 
session afternoon of May 
21st.) 

June 1— 

Board of Commissioners, Ameri- 
can Mutual Alliance, 10:30 
a. m., Drake Hotel, Chicago. 

June 1— 

National Convention Insurance 
Commissioners, Executive 
Committee Fire Insurance 
Companies, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. 

June 2— 

Spring Meeting, Federation of 
Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
panies, French Lick, Indiana. 

June 3— 

Spring Meeting, National Asso- 
ciation of Automotive Mutual 
Insurance Companies, French 
Lick, Indiana. 

June 4— 

Spring Meeting, National Asso- 
ciation of Mutual Casualty 
Companies, French Lick, In- 
diana. 

June 17, 18— 

Northwestern Association of 
Mutual Insurance Companies, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

August 10-13— 

Ninth Annual Meeting. Federa- 
tion of Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies, Seattle, Washing- 
ton. 

August 10-13— 

Thirtieth Annual Meeting. Na- 
tional Association of Mutual 
Insurance Companies, Seattle, 
Washington. 

Sevtember 14— 

National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners, San An- 
tonio, Texas. 

December 7— 

National Convention 

ance Commissioners, 


Fila. 


Chamber 
the United 


of Insur- 
Miami, 











proved lighting, heating, and power 
installations, together with increased 
caution on the part of both owners 
and employees, are believed to be 
responsible for the slight decrease 
noted in dust explosion losses. A 
large proportion of the losses are 
preventable, and the installation of 
additional equipment designed to re- 
duce the dust explosion hazard, 
coupled with greater efforts by the 
employees in maintaining a clean 
plant and eliminating the sources of 
ignition, should contribute still fur- 
ther to the reduction of dust explo- 
sion losses in industry during the 
next five years. Information con- 
cerning equipment designed and de- 
veloped for the prevention of dust 
explosions will be furnished upon 
request to the Bureau of Chemistry, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. The Bureau of 
Chemistry also has equipment for 
testing dust samples to determine 
their explosibility and it will conduct 
such tests for manufacturers. 
> SDS SD 


New Book on 


Accident Prevention 
. BOOK which will be warmly 


welcomed in insurance cir- 

cles and especially by those 
interested in casualty insurance is 
“Industrial Accident Prevention,” 
by David S. Beyer, Ph.B., and just 
published by Houghton Mifflin Co. 
of Boston. 

Mr. Beyer is vice-president and 
chief engineer, Liberty Mutual In- 
surance Company, formerly chief 
safety inspector, American Steel & 
Wire Company, member American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
member Engineering Committee, 
National Council on Workmen’s 
Compensation Insurance, and di- 
rector National Safety Council. 

Fobr years Mr. Beyer has been 
working on a volume that would 
bring together the best and latest 
information on the prevention of 
accidents, for the use of manufac- 
turers, engineers, inspectors, attor- 
neys, and others interested in the 
accident problem. 

The chapter headings are: 

Part I. General Phases of the 
Accident Problem. 

Part II. Building Construction 
and Arrangement. 

Part III. Power Generation and 
Distribution. 

Part IV. Machine Construction 
and Arrangement, etc. 

Part V. Special Industries. 

Part VI. Fire Hazard. 

Part VII. Explosion Hazard. 

Part VIII. Personal Elements. 
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JOSEPH FROGGATT & CO. 


Insurance Accountants and 
Auditors 
Consulting Actuaries 


HOME OFFICE 
25 CHURCH STREET 
NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


Insurance Exchange Building 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Insurance Exchange Building 


NEWARK, N. J. 
Globe Building 


BOSTON 
Winthrop Building 


1925 AUDITS 


Some years ago the value of 
having Public Accountants audit 
the affairs of companies at least 
once a year was not generally 
recognized, but now it is the ex- 
ception to find a company which 
is not regularly audited, and 
many have adopted the plan of a 
monthly, quarterly or semi-an- 
nual audit. 


In these busy days, executives 
are too fully employed to give 
close attention to the details of 
the business and they, together 
with their Directors, believe it is 
their duty, in properly safe- 
guarding the interests of their 
policyholders, to have the details 
of their business examined by in- 
dependent Auditors at least once 
a year. 


When considering your ar- 
rangements for 1925 we should 
be glad to have an opportunity of 
discussing this matter with you. 


JOSEPH FROGGATT, 


President. 











HROUGHOUT its entire field 
this company stands as an ex- 
ponent of the principlesand practices 
of the American Agency system. 


LJ 
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Merrimack Mutual Fire | 
Insurance Company 


Incorporated 1828 ANDOVER, MASS. 
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Associated Mutuals 


Grain Dealers Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company 


Automobile Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company 
Automobile Mutual Liability 
Insurance Company 


Beacon Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company 


An organization of Massachusetts Mutual Insurance 
Companies associated under one management and 
devoted to reducing insurance costs. Dividends 20% 


and 25%. 


Associated Mutuals 


211 Congress St. 
Boston Mass. 
A. Shirley Ladd, Secretary 
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Another Car Gone 


(Continued from page 18) 


main features of which were two 
long hooks, a bar, and a lever. Me- 
chanics being a weak point with me, 
I am incompetent to analyze the finer 
details of his mechanism (even were 
it otherwise desirable to do so!) or 
to explain it further than to say that 
the lever lifts the front wheels of 
the doomed car and slides it forward 
until its weight is assumed by the 
operator’s car, backed up directly in 
front of it, while the hooks, slipped 
over the back of the seat, serve as a 
towing apparatus to trundle it away 
on its rear wheels. 

“Is that a regular repair-car de- 
vice?” I asked. 

Mr. Mellish grinned amiably. “It’s 
a regular crook’s device. But it 
looks near enough like any other 
garage tow so that you can get away 
with it. Many’s the traffic cop has 
held up the line to let me and my 
stolen car tow through. The lift- 
and-carry will beat any safety guard 
that can’t be beaten any other way.” 

“Then there is no way in which a 
car outside of a private or public 
garage can be protected?” I asked. 

“There’s gangs operating in every 
big city in the United States and out 
of them into the smaller cities and 
towns. They steal more cars in a day 
than any of the factories, except half 
a dozen of the big-production lot, 
turns out in a month. There’s your 
answer. The careful crooks are too 
good for the careless owners. That’s 
all.” 

“T can tell you one plan that you 
can't beat, though,’ put in the dis- 
trict attorney. 

“Can you?” retorted the thief cyn- 


ically. “I haven’t bumped into it yet 
and I guess I’ve seen about all of 
‘em.” 


“Because it hasn't been tried yet. 
How could you get around a na- 
tional title law with teeth in it, re- 
quiring a registered deed for every 
transfer of a car, just as in real es- 
tate, and holding criminally respon- 
sible the a car who 
cannot show clear title? Of course 
you could steal the car just the same, 
but how would you dispose of it?” 

“Run it across into Canada, like 
they do thousands now.” 

“The plan is to have Canada pass 
a reciprocal law.” 


possessors of 
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“Ship ’em out to other countries, 
then.” 

“No shipments permitted without 
certified deed.” 


“They ll Never Pass It” 


THE crook of twenty years’ experi- 
ence took it under thoughtful con- 
sideration. 

“Then there’d be nothing left but 
to junk ’em and sell ’em for parts,” 
he decided, “and that would drop out 
the high-class operators. They 
wouldn’t operate on a junk basis. I 
know I wouldn’t. You could put a 
crimp in that by organizing a detec- 
tive service to watch the junk shops. 
That would force the thieves to scrap 
the cars in garages and out-of-the- 
way barns, and there wouldn’t be 
enough in it for the risk. It would 
sure take the shine off the business. 
But what’s the use!” he added. 
“They'll never pass a law like that.” 

“Why not?” I asked. “It seems a 
logical enough measure.” 

The convinced instinctive cynicism 





of the confirmed crook, who sincerely 
believes in the inherent rottenness of 
all people and all institutions, ani- 
mated his reply. ‘ 

“There’s too much money in the 
game ever to get a law through that 
would really put a crimp in it. 
They’d never get such a bill out of 
committee. You watch!” he con- 
cluded confidently. 

“T will,’ I assented, ‘‘and I'll let 
you know if it does come up.” For 
I was reflecting that if such a meas- 
ure were called for hearings Mr. 
Mellish would be an interesting and 
even a valuable witness, provided he 
cared to tell a tithe of what he knows. 
“And meantime there’s no safe place 
for the automobile but the owner’s 
home?” 

Mr. Mellish’s golden and bashful 
smile illuminated Mr. Mellish’s mild 
and ingenuous countenance, as he 
concluded in the same words with 
which he began our interview : 

“Tf you leave your bank roll lean- 
ing up against the curb, somebody’s 
going to pinch it.” 





Chamber of Commerce Annual 
Meeting 


HE Thirteenth Annual Meeting 

of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States will be held in 
Washington, D. C., on May 20, 21 
and 22. 

Among the speakers to address 
the Meeting are: 

President Coolidge, Secretary of State 
Kellogg, Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover, Secretary of Agriculture Jar- 
dine, Senator Borah, Congressman Win- 
slow, the French ambassador Hon. 
Emile Daeschner, Richard F. Grant, 
President of the Chamber of Commerce, 
U. S. A., John Fahey, Owen D. Young, 
John Willys, Harry A. Wheeler. 

Formal dedication of the Home 
for American Business, the new 
Chamber of Commerce Building, 
will take place on the evening of 
May 20th, and the Insurance Ses- 
sion is to start on May 21st. The 
program of the latter will include: 


1. Annual Address—H. A. Smith, 
Chairman Insurance Advisory 
Committee. 


CONSERVATION 
Responsibilities of Policyholders 
2. Life Insurance. 


3. Casualty Insurance—Hon. George 
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PETERS & BOTELER 


Mutual 
JUSTERS 
Mutual Fire Insurance Building 


1301 H Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Wells, Jr., Superintendent of In- 


surance, St. Paul, Minn. 
4. Fire Insurance. 
The theme of the insurance 
meeting deals with the responsi- 
bilities of policyholders in two 


fields. Policyholders can reduce 
losses. Policyholders have a direct 
interest in those things which 
hinder the service of insurance 


such as unfair special insurance 
taxes, monopolistic insurance plans 
and other proposals which make 
for decreased insurance service and 
increased costs. Policyholders in- 
dividually can do much to reduce 
losses and protect the service of 
insurance, but collectively can 
render an even greater service. 
The results of both of these are 
ultimately felt by policyholders. 
It is hoped the meeting will de- 
velop some thoughts on these re- 
sponsibilities of policyholders rela- 
tive to “conservation” used in a 
very broad sense so organization 
members might bring to bear their 
collective influence in support of 
Insurance as a progressive Institu- 
tion. 





STATISTICIANS 








GEO. G. MA DAN & COMPANY 


MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SPECIALISTS 


INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 


256 TUSSING BUILDING 
LANSING . MICHIGAN 


AUDITORS 


























*“‘LIFE WITHOUT LAUGHING IS A DREARY BLANK’’—Thackeray 


Fatal Mistake 

Travers—A burglar got into my 
house at three o’clock this morn- 
ing, when I was on my way home 
from the club. 

Waters—Did he get anything? 

Travers—He certainly did! The 
poor beggar is in the hospital. My 
wife thought it was me.—Answers 
(London). 





He’ll Get Tired Eventually 


An attorney who advertised for 
a chauffeur, when questioning a 
negro applicant, said: “How 
about you, George, are you mar- 
ried?” 

“Naw, sir, boss, naw sir. 
make mah own 
gram. 


Ah 
livin’.’—Kable- 





Too Near the Truth 


“What caused the _ coolness 
between the De Golds and their 
country cousins?” 

“Why, when Mrs. De Golds vis- 
ited them she made a terrible blun- 
der by asking if the family crest on 
the tablecloth was the laundry 
mark.”—Stray Stories. 





He was convicted of arson, but 
insisted he was innocent and 
would prove it if given time, and 
the judge gave him three years.— 
Live Coals. 





A Glasgow, Scotland, lawyer’s 
opinion as to how much or how 


little a man may become intoxi- 
cated : 
“Four stages of intoxication— 


Jocose, bellicose, inchrymose, and 
comatose.”’—Inspection Report. 





“You American girls have not such 
healthy complexions as we have,” 
said an English duchess to the girl 
from New York. “I always wonder 
why our noblemen take such a fancy 
to your white faces.” 

“It isn’t our white faces that at- 
tract them,” responded the American 
girl; “it’s our greenbacks.”—Every- 
body's. 





Maiden—Have been 
around the world? 
Milton—Only about twenty-two 


years.—Penn State Froth. 


you ever 


Raising Cane 


“Did you go to the pictures 
alone?” 

“Yes, mother.” 

“Then how does it happen you 
left here with an umbrella and 
come back with a cane?’—Bursts 
and Duds. 





Plenty of Time 
“Are you going away?” 
“Yes, to Europe.” 
“By which ship?” 
“By airship.” 
“But there is no airship service.” 
“There will be by the time my 
wife is ready.”—Stray Stories. 





She was only a taxidermist’s 
daughter, but she knew her stuff.— 
Lehigh Burr. 





\T 
© Life Pub. Co. 


LITTLE BOBBY’S MENTAL PICTURE 
OF HOW THEY'LL GET FAT AUNT 
EMMA UP THE GOLDEN STAIRS. 


There was a young person named 
Gray 
Who took the 
away ; 
He said, “That’s all junk, 
Just safety-first bunk”— 
His widow now works by the day. 
—National Safety Council. 


machine guards 





1925 Epitaph 
Here lies the remains of a radio 
fan, 
Now mourned by his many re- 
lations; 
He went to a powder mill, smok- 
ing his pipe, 
And was picked up by twenty- 
one stations. 
—Williams Purple Cow. 





Difficult 


Said the small boy: “My maw 
and paw had an awful time getting 
married. Maw wouldn’t marry 
paw when he was drunk and paw 
wouldn't marry maw when he was 
sober.” 





Error 


White—“See here, old man, 
where is that good looking stenog- 
rapher you had last week?” 

Blue—‘She caught me kissing 
my wife and left without notice.” 
—Kablegram. 





Domestic—I hear that you need 
a cook? 

Mistress—Thank 
have just hired one. 

Domestic—Very well, [ll call 
again tomorrow.’—Stanford Cha- 
parral. 


you, but I 





“Mother, have you got a nickel 
for a poor old man?” 

“Where’s the poor 
son?” 

“Down at the corner selling ice 
cream cones.”—Hamilton Royal 
Gaboon. 


man, my 





Although knocked down twice 
by taxicabs while crossing Oxford 
street last week, a pedestrian man- 
aged to reach the pavement with- 
out injury. It is reported that the 
taxis have asked for a _ return 
match.—Passing Show (London). 
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Trend of Business 
(Continued from Page 13) 
enally steady. During that period 
yields on long term investment issues 
have shown practically no movement 
whatsoever. In the meantime, how- 
ever, funds in the short term money 
market have been gradually tighten- 
ing. Loans of banks outside New 
York City, which are not so much 
influenced by stock market opera- 
tions, have been slowly but almost 
continuously increasing. This has 
found a reflection in a rising rate for 
commercial paper and in tighter 
money for stock exchange activities. 

Experience shows that the trend of 
the short term money market is a 
fairly good barometer of what the in- 
vestment market is going to do. The 
upward trend of commercial paper 
rates and stock exchange money 
would point to gradually higher 
yields for long term investment 
securities, and to a gradually declin- 
ing bond market in the remaining 
months of the year. 





INSURANCE 


NSURANCE is a handy thing, 
It keeps the business man 
Serene of mind and far away 
from worry’s frying pan. 


Suppose his factory explodes, 

Or store burns down at night; 
Insurance then is on the job 

To make his losses light. 


Suppose there is an accident 
That hurts a dozen men, 

How glad he is with all his heart 
He has insurance then. 


Disaster wears a dreadful face 
In any guise it takes, 

And wreck and ruin often grow 
From careless small mistakes. 


But good insurance is a shield— 
Protection for the wise, 
And wiser is the wisest man 
When MUTUAL he buys. 
i oe 


Marital Music—Dibble: “What 
was the greatest war song ever writ- 
ten?” 

Dabble: “Here comes the bride!” 
—lIllinois Wesleyan Argus. 
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Trade Mutuals 


Mutual Insurance Responsible 
for Lower Fire Insurance Rates 
in South Carolina—From 17th 
Annual Report of the Insur- 
ance Department of South 
Carolina to the Governor 


sPHE chief agency to hold 
down fire insurance rates is 
the competition in this State by 
the fire insurance mutuals. Al- 
though they usually charge the 
regular bureau rate, they pay back 
at the end of the year a large part 
of the premium as a dividend, a 
saving from the excess charge over 
the sum which proved necessary 
to cover the year’s operations. 
“Some mutuals as permitted by 
the law file their own rates as ten 
or twenty-five per cent less than 
the published bureau rate. Even 
then they are able to pay divi- 
dends. 


“Cotton mill mutuals have illus- 
trated in the highest degree the 
efficiency and integrity of mutual 
insurance. They exact the highest 
standards of fire prevention equip- 
ment and precautions. 

“They collect the full premium 
and their losses are so low that the 
interest on the premiums in hand 
almost suffices to cover all expendi- 
tures so that ninety odd per cent 
of the premium is returned in 
dividends. 

“A most striking feature of the 
principle followed by these mill 
mutuals is the fact that they 
charge identically the same rate 
in all the States on sprinklered 
risks. Thus they treat all States 
alike as equal in their fire hazards, 
refusing to make the discrimina- 
tory distinctions which the South- 
Eastern Underwriters’ Association 
acting for the stock companies in- 
sists upon making in their bureau 
rates between South Carolina and 
North Carolina and between the 
different States or sections gen- 
erally.” 








One hand was all he used to steer, 
The other arm hugged Mabel; 
The car upset, now George is 

missed 
From ’round his family table. 





$2.50 per year 





SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 


Journal of American Insurance 
Read the news of the Mutual Insurance World 


JOURNAL OF AMERICAN INSURANCE, 168 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


HEALTH STATISTICS 


Heart Disease Responsible for 
One-Seventh of Metropoli- 
tan’s Claims 


For the first time in the history 
of the company the amount dis- 
bursed for claim payments in 1924 
on account of heart disease ex- 
ceeded that for any other disease 
or condition. Approximately $9,- 
000,000, nearly one-seventh of the 
total claim payments, was dis- 
bursed for heart disease. 

The three principal cardiovascu- 
lar-renal impairments (heart dis- 
ease, cerebral hemorrhage and 
chronic nephritis) were responsible 
for claim payments of a little more 
than $18,000,000 or 27.1% of the 
total amount paid. 

There is, today, no more prom- 
ising field for public health work 
than in these “degenerative dis- 
eases.” Many of these deaths 
could have been prevented; many 
more could have been postponed. 
Many serious cases of heart impair- 
ment could undoubtedly be averted 
by controlling the acute fevers of 
childhood, the chronic focal infec- 
tions and especially the venereal 
infections. The teaching of the 
importance of correct diet, of 
proper exercise and of other well 
established elements in personal 
hygiene, will all help toward that 
end. 

Tuberculosis was a close second 
to heart disease in the amount paid 
in death claims. Practically one- 
eighth of the total sum (12.3%) 
was disbursed. This may be com- 
pared with 12.8% in 1923, 13.1% 
in 1922, and 14.3% in both 1921 
and 1920. 

Influenza and pneumonia com- 
bined were responsible for almost 
one-tenth (9.5% ) of the total claim 
payments. This is considerably 
less than for 1923, the drop in influ- 
enza was accompanied by a small 
decline in the per cent of total dis- 
bursements on account of pneu- 
monia. 

Cancer was next in importance 
among the diseases. Although the 
death rate declined slightly, the 
ratio of claim payments increased 
from 88 to 9.4%.—“Statistical 
Bulletin.” 





Abington 








ALWAYS PAID DIVIDENDS 


Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 


ABINGTON, MASS. 
Incorporated 1856 
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Hardware Dealers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
Hardware Mutual Casualty Company 


Home Office, Stevens Point, Wisconsin 























Central Manufacturers’ Mutual Insurance Co. 
Of Van Wert, Ohio 





Growth of The Central 


IN TEN YEAR PERIODS 








Assets Surplus Insurance in Force Losses Paid pegs ct 
$ 18,623 $ 5,460 | $ 1,701,079 | $ 129,303 | $ 46,391 
75,512 42,533 3,233,116 369,930 88,112 
181,934 75,764 8,865,899 934,578 190,388 
707,026 410,001 39,496,889 2,694,963 819,184 
2,734,958 1,384,856 197,712,794 8,635,940 3,388,901 
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Selection of Risks 


and 


Fire Prevention 


Are the dominant factors in the notable 
success of the 
MILL MUTUALS. 
1924 proved again the soundness of prin- 
ciple and supremacy of this group. 





Millers National Insurance Company Chicago, Illinois 
Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Des Moines, Iowa 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Association Alton, Illinois 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Company . . Lansing, Mich. 
Western Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Company . Kansas City, Mo. 
Ohio Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Company Chicago, Illinois 





Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Company. . Wilkes Barre, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Company Harrisburg, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Company Ft. Worth, Texas 
Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Ins. Company . Indianapolis, Ind. 


Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
230 E. Ohio Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


(Operated by the Mill Mutuals) 
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INTEGRITY 


Ample Capacity and facilities to meet practically every 
insurance requirement. 


Unexcelled Service in the adjustment of claims and 
losses. 


Proven Protection, at the lowest cost consistent with 
sound indemnity. 

Combined assets exceed $2,400,000 Combined surplus exceeds $850,000 
Paid Policyholders, in Losses and Dividends Over $25,000,000 
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2 1 £5 INTEGRITY INSURANCE (GA & INTEGRITY INSURANCE 2) 











Fire and Tornado i®s"tance written on manufacturing 


plants, mercantile buildings and con- 
tents, apartment buildings, dwellings and household goods. 


Automobile—complete coverage; 
Casualty Insurance Bonds—fidelity, bankers blanket, 


surety; Burglary and Holdup—bank, mercantile safe, office, messenger 
and paymaster; Disability—accident, health, group; Liability—ele- 
vator, general, public and teams; Plate Glass; Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion. 
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Local Agents Wanted to represent Integrity Insurance. A letter,pos- 
tal or phone call brings complete information, without obligation. 
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J.C. Adderly, Incorporated, General Managers - Home Office, Chicago, U.S.A. 
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You Cant Tell Which Way 











Copyright, 1925, “*L-M-C” 


/ OU can’t tell which way the wind is going to 
~ blow—or which way a boy is going to run! But 
you can—and should-be fully protected against all 
the hazards of motoring. Why not ask us about 
100% Protection and Service with substantial 
Saving in 


LUMBERMENS MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


JAMES S. KEMPER, President 


CHICAGO Pantheon 
U.S.A. Building 








